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Secretary Mellon 
Analyzes Demand 
For Certificates 


Market for Government Se- 
curities Widened by Tax 
Exemption Privilege, 

In His Opinion. 








Issue Oversubscribed . 
More Than Threefold 


‘Padding’ of Offers in Anticipa- 
tion of Small Allocations, 
Considered Factor in 
Large Demand. 


The overstibscription of almost three 
to’ one received by the Department of 
the Treasury on its offering of $500,- 
000,000 in certificates of imdebtedness 
was attributed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury,. Andrew W. Mellon, to a 
broadened investment market,.made pos- 
sible by the tax-exemption privilege en- 
joyed by the issue. In an oral state- 
ment, Sept. 12, Secretary Mellon said he 
was gratified at the amount of the sub- 
scriptions, because it showed Government 
securities to _be in demand even at the 
4% per cent interest rate fixed for the 
issue. , 

The tax exemption privilege, he ex- 
plained, has little interest for corporate 
buyers, but individual holders of such 
Government obligations profit mate- 
rially.. Corporations.pay only a normal 
tax, regardless of tax rates applicable 
to individuals, he pointed out. 


Padding of Subscriptions. 


Mr. Mellon said it could not be esti- 
mated at this time how much of the 
total of the issue had been subscribed 


by individuals, but proof that there had | 


been an increase in the number of in- 
dividuals seeking to purchase Govern- 


ment securities is found in the fact that | 
“a tremendous 


there had been such 
amount sought.” 


He thought that perhaps there had | 


been some “padding” of subscriptions 
as a result of early evidence that there 
would not be enough of the issue to meet 
all - demands. rospective purchasers, 
therefore, incr their subscriptions 


in amounts above what they expected | 
to get; and, as was shown by the fact) 


the allotments ranged down as low as 
15: per cent on the larger subscriptions, 
thé feeling of such subscribers was jus- 


tified. 
Benefits of Diffusion. 


Mr. Mellon believed that the country 
would benefit by the greater diffusion 
of the Government issues, such &s ae 
declared had taken place in the current 
financial operation. One result pointed 
out was that quotations on Government 
securities tended to be maintained at a 
higher level, since. it was never likely 
a quantity sufficient to depress the value 
would be thrown on the market at any 
one time when they are widely held. 

Secretary Mellon did not feel, how- 
ever, that the results of the present 
issue fully justified the thought that 
there was a change in the type of buyers 
of Government issues. While he said 
that undoubtedly the last issue showed 
a new interest in such paper and that 
probakly it would grow, the banks and 
bankers still remained the greatest buy- 
ers of Treasury paper. ° 

“It is convenient for them to handle,” 
the Secretary added. “Stich paper can 
be used as what is called secondary re- 
serve and is convertible into cash quickly 
if the 6c¢asion demands. 


Idle Funds Invested. 


“Another feature is that individual 
investors ordinarily desire investments 
of longer term than the current issue. 

“But, we have found that many indi- 
viduals have temporarily idle funds, and 
that’the number which is turning to the 
use of short-term Government paper is 
increasing as its value and convenience 
is better understood.” 


The secretary adverted to a contention 
he made early in his administration that 
the country would profit much if there 
was a greater diffusion of Government 
securities and the average person better 
educated to the uses that could be made 
of it. He regards the results of the last 
issue, therefore, as showing a tendency 
in the direction which he has maintained 
was the best course for investors to 
follow. 


Note Is Favorable 
To Naval Agreement 


State Department Sends Com- 
munication to Mr. Dawes. 





The communication on limitation of 
naval armaments dispatched to the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Charles G. Dawes, Sept. 12, was of such 
a nature that it could have caused Pre- 
mier MaeDonald to be confident that a 
naval agreement would be reached, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Sec- 
retary of State Henry L. Stimson, 
Sept. 12. 

“The note was of such a nature that 
you could not say that it would. have 
brought.an agreement, but it was work 
ing toward an agreement and could have 
caused Mr: MacDonald to be confident 
that there would be an agreement,” Mr. 
Stimson said. 

“It means that we are at least hopeful 
of an agreement, but there is some dif- 
ference between the two.” 

Joseph P. Gotton, referring to the an- 
nouncement from London that Premier 
MacDonald would sail on Sept. 28 stated 
orally that “we are at least sufficiently 
near an agreement to have Mr. Mac- 
Donald come.” 
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Elimination Proposed 


‘Of Reply-card System 


Service Declared to Be Un- 
‘popular With Mailers. 


Elimination of reply cards and reply 
envelopes, which are said to be*generally 
unpopular with large mail users, is be- 
ing considered in the economy program’ 
of the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, it was stated orally at the Post 
Office Department Sept. 12. 

Examinations of the revenues and ex- 
penses incurred under the 1928 postal 
rate law has convinced postal officials 
that the use of reply cards and reply en- 
velopes is growing less in popularity than 
had been anticipated by the spensors of 
this postal facility. 

The Department has been advised that 
some of the larger users of the -mails 
have conducted tests with reply cards 
and reply envelopes with the result that 
they have lost money and therefore are 
going back to the two-cent postage stamp 
to get new business. 

This was demonstrated to the Depart- 


+ment by -one mailer who used the two- 


cent postage stamps and the business 
reply eards and envelopes in a test which 
he was conducting to get funds for a 
well-known welfare organization. He 
submitted the results of his tests to the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


French Government 
Defines Treaty Rights 
Of Aliens as Tenants 


Agreements Granting Treat- 
ment on Equality With 
Citizens Determines 
Status of Americans. 


The French government has’ issued a 
circular defining the rights of foreigners 
under the rent laws, which gives Amer- 


/ nationals, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of Siate on 
Sept. 12. 

The action of the French government 
appears to settle the difficulties which 
American -citizens have had in the pest 
with the French rent law, under which 
they ‘had not been given the same treat- 
| ment as, French nationals, it wag stated 
orally at the Department of State. 

Magistrates Are Notified. 
The full text of the circular, prepared 


‘eign ministry, as transmitted by the 
ministry of justice to French magis- 
trates, is as follows: 

The Journal Officiel of July 10, 1929, 
published two letters exchanged between 
the British ambassador and myself on 
May 21 and 25 last, having reference 
to the Franco-British convention of Feb. 
28, 1882, concerning commercial and 
maritime relations. 

Doubts having arisen as to whether 
the clause embodying the privileges of 
the. most-favored nation, which is the 
fundamental point of this convention, 
permits, on one hand, British subjects 
in France to benefit by the law of Apr. 


29, 1929—the latter determining the re- 
lations between lessors and tenants ‘of 
dwelling houses—and by the law‘of June 
30, 1926, modified by that of Apr. 22, 


tors. and tenants of commercial. or in- 
dustrial buildings; and, on the other 
hand, whether it allows French subjects 





in England to benefit by the British law | 


concerning proprietors and_ tenants, 
which came into force on Mar. 25, 1928, 
the governments of the republics and of 
His Britannic Majesty have decided to 
fix, by common accord, the import that 
should be given in this domain to the 
convention in question. 

I would ask you (the ministér of jus- 
tice) to be good enough to notify the 
interpretation thus given to the Franco- 
British agreement of Feb. 28, 1882, to 
the attorney general to the court of 
cassation, to attorneys general to the 
courts of appeal, to the public prose- 
eutors, and to the justices of the peace. 

It would also be advisable, in my 
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H ighway Development in Northern Mesico 


iean citizens; the same rights as Frerch | 


and signed by M. Berthelot for the for-| 


1, 1926, since modified by that of June| 


1927, adjusting the position of proprie-| 


Exhaustive Study 


Of Private Naval 
Activities Urged 


Secretary Stimson Says In- 
quiry Should Be Broad 
Enough to Include All 
‘Big Navy Propaganda.’ 
Subcommittee Named 
For Investigation 





Actual Questioning of Witnesses 
Likely to Begin September 
16, According to Sen- 
ator Shortridge. 
| 


The investigation conducted into the 


activities of William B. Shearer in con- | 


nection with the Geneva conference on 
the limitation of naval _ armaments 


should be broad enough to take in all 
“big navy” propaganda, the Secretary 
‘of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated orally 
Sept. 12. 

The proposed investigation by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs as pro- 
vided in the Borah resolution (S. Res. 
114) limits the investigation to Geneva 
phases of Mr. Shearer’s activities. Sec- 
retary Stimson, however, said he was of 
the opinion that the investigation would 
go further than this. He said that the 
investigation certainly should include the 
present activities of Mr. Shearer against 
the Anglo-American naval negotiations. 


The Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
met Sept. 12 to discuss the extent of the 
inguiry and adjourned until Sept. 14 
when it was explained that subpoenas 
will be issued for witnesses. 

Subcommittee Named. 


The Committee also appointed a sub- 
committee to make the investigation, 
composed of Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, ¢hairman, and Senators 
Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, and Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, the minority 
leader. The subcommittee held its first 


eonference of the full Committee in the 
morning, at which Chairman Hale (Rep.), 
of Maine, was authorized to appoint a 
committee of either five er three mem- 
bers. . 

Senator Shortridge announced orally 
that he favored a thorough investigation, 
and as speedy as consistent with intel- 
ligent procedure. The inquiry will be 
public. Senator Shortridge said that he 
has in his possession a certified copy of 
the complaint filed by Mr. Shearer in 
his suit for $250,000 as alleged “back 
pay” against the Bethiehem Shipbuilding 
Company, the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company and the 
American Brown-Boveri Electrical Cor- 
poration, which will be used as the basis 
of the investigation. 

Naval Officers Included. 

“We are going to the bottom of this 
matter,” asserted Senator Shortridge. 
“Our aim is to get the truth as soon 
as possible. We shal) call ail witnesses 
who can shed any light on the subject, 
either in support or in rebuttal of Mr. 
Shearer’s charges. I can’t say just how 
far we will go in calling gvitnesses but 
it will include all the officers of the com- 
panies Shearer named and their subsid- 
laries, I expect, as well as any naval 
officers who may have information on the 
| subject. 

“The hearings will be open and will be 
pushed as rapidly as is consistent with 
intelligent procedure. I expect we will 
be ready to open them Monday. We must 
allow reasonable time for our witnesses 
to get here after serving the subpoenas.” 

Chairman Hale was given complete 
freedom by the Committee in naming thé 
subcommittee with the exception of the 
fact that’ it was agreed no Senators 
should be chosen from a State in which 
is located one of the three companies 
named or any branch of the companies. 
This agreement, said the chairman, elim- 
inated Senators Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, Kean 
(Rep.), of New Jersey and Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland. 





Increases Tourist Traffic Across Border 


Improvement of System Expected Soon to Give Access to 
Mexico City and Other Interior Points. 





Development of the highway system in 
northeastern Mexico has resulted i 
visits by increasing numbers of tour- 
ists from the United States to that 
section, and strong efforts are being 
made to make other sections of the coun- 


try more accessible to travelers, accord- | 


ing to a report from the commercial at- 
tache at Mexico City, George Wythe, 
to the Department of Commerce Sept. 12. 

The full 
statement follows: 


Interest has been aroused on the part 
of civic and governmental officials in the 
beneficial results coming from tourist 
traffic, as was evidenced by the conven- 
tion recently held in Monterrey result- 
ing in the organization of the Associa- 
cion Mexico-Americana Pro-Tourigmo 
Automobilistica. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of the Mexican 
federal government, cities of the states 
of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and Tamauli- 
pas, as well as by representatives from 
some of the Texas cities. 

At this convention regulations, sanc- 
tioned by the federal officials, tending to 
make entry of tourists into Mexico free 
from unnecessary restriction were 
adopted. It is stated that medical ex- 
amination will be dispensed with, ex- 


text of the Department’s| be 


torre in cases where tourists come from | 


a region where an epidemic disease is 
| prevalent, and a simple car bond issued 
'at a small cost will be required in lieu 
of a deposit guaranteeing payment of 
duties and consular fees on automobiles. 
| Upon presentation of the car bond 
and a tourist.eard issued by the Laredo 
| Chamber of ‘Gommerce, that body hav- 

ing been authorized to issue such iden- 

tifications, the tourist may enter into 

Mexico. If, however, the tourist is to 
in Mexico for a period longer than 
10 days, a regular tourist card must be 
obtained from the Mexican Consul and 
three personal photographs must be fur- 
nigshed. In the event, that an automo- 
bile is taken into Mexico, the same must 
be bonded through a customs broker. 

Monterrey, being only 150 miles from 
Nuevo Laredo on the United States bor- 
der and conneeted with that city by a 
section of the Pan American Highway, is 
the principal Mexican city to benefit 
from the influx of tourists. Approxi- 
mately 100 cars from the United States 
are said to visit this city daily. Daily 
bus service is* now available over this 
road also. Tampico and Victoria are 
other cities which are expected to at- 
tract large numbers of travelers as soon 
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meeting in the afternoon following a} 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1929 


Committee Considers 
Ocean Mail Petitions 


Applications Considered by In- 
terdepartmental Agency. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Ocean Mail Contracts. met with repre- 
sentatives of interested shipping concerns 
in» the office of Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, on Sept. 12 to consider 
questions arising out of claims for con- 
tingent ocean mail contracts, under the 
provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1928, in connection with the purchase of 
Government tonnage from the Shipping 
Board. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, stated orally that “a report and 
recommendation will be forwarded to 
the White House today.” 

While informal discussions of *ocean- 
mail contract matters have been proceed- 
ing for several days between individual 
members of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, the conference was the first 
formal meeting of the entire Committee. 
Besides the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Committee is comprised of the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown; the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, T. V. O’Connor. 

Applications for mail contracts under 
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Negotiations to End 
Extraterritoriality 


Advocated by China 


Privileges Afford No Security 
To Foreigners But Excite 
Native Resentment, 
Note Asserts. 


The United States has been requested 
by China to enter into immediate dis- 
cussions for the abolition of extrater- 
ritorial rights in China, according to a 
note from the Nanking government just 
received by the Department of State and 
|made public Sept. 11. 

China calls attention in the note to 
{the fact that seyeral governments have 
already signed treaties with China con; 
senting to relinquish extra-legal privi- 
Jewes, and asks the United States to fol- 
low: this example. 

While extraterri 
“apparently beneficial to foreigners in 
China in giving them the impression of 
security and safety,” the note asserts, 
they actually have “had the most inju- 
rious effect on their relations with the 
Chinese by producing in the latter the 
feeling of humiliation and the sense of 
resentment.” 


The full text of a translation of the 





Department of State is as follows: 

The Department has received by tele- 
gram the text of a note mailed by the 
minister for foreign affairs of the na- 
tional government of the Republic of 
China to the American minister to 
China under date Sept. 5, on the sub- 
ject of extraterritoriality. 
as received reads as. follows: (Note: It 
is believed that certain slight errors have 
occurred in process of telegraphic trans- 
mission.) 

Mr. Minister: I have the honor to 
lency’s note of Aug. 19 in which you are 
good enough to transmit to me the views 
of your Government in regard to request 
of the Chinese government contained in 
my note of Apr. 27 for the removal of 
restrictions on Chinese 
sovereignty. 

Traditional Friendship Cited. 

The Chinese government is pleased to 

be reminded by the American Govern- 





ment that it has for some time past} 


given constant and sympathetic consid- 
eration to the national aspirations of 
the people of China and that it has 
repeatedly given concrete evidence of its 
desire to promote the reason of those 
aspirations. The traditional friendship 
between. China and America has not 
only a common material basis but is 
|also deeply rooted in the idealism which 
| is common to the Chinese and the Amer- 
ican people. 

The American people with their love 


J 
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Surveys to Be Made 
Of Refrigerator Sales 


5 











Quarterly Statements on Trade | 


And Stocks Planned. 


Plans are weil under way for quarterly 
surveys of the stocks and sales of re- 
frigerator dealers, according to an oral 
statement Sept. 12 by the chief of the 
electrical equipment division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Marshall T. 
Jones, 

Last April a meeting was held of the 
Refrigerator * Manufacturers Council, 
steps were taken to dissolve the council, 
and member companies joined the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion as the refrigeration division, to be 
divided into domestic and commercial 
subdivisions, it was said. The first meet- 
ing under association auspices was held 
at Hot Springs, Va., the latter part of 
May. One of the first items of business 
discussed was steps toward taking quar- 
terly surveys of stocks and sales of deal- 
ers through cooperation with the elec- 
trical equipment division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The industry is preparing a list of 
dealers, it' was stated, <nd in all probabil- 
ity the survey will start Jan. 1, 1930. 
The electrical equipment division, it was 
| added, will send out questionnaires to 
thle list of dealers and then tabulate the 
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note as received and made public by the} 


The text | 


acknoWledge the receipt of your Excel- | 


jurisdictional | 


Since the applicatlon or the Dawes 
plan to the payment of German repara- 
tions, the great bulk of foreign capital 
obtained by Germany has been raised in 
| the United States, according to a study 





j by Grosvenor Jones, chief of the finance 
|and investment division of the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. In the period from 
September, 1924, to June 30, 1929, Mr. 
| Jones’ report showed 161 bond and stock 
}issues totaling $1,158,500,000 were pub- 
|licly offered in the United States. 
| The full text of the statement of the 
| Department, made public Sept. 12, sum- 
| marizing Mr. Jones’ study, follows: 
| Since the institution of the Dawes 
| plan in September, 1924, the great bulk 
{of the foreign capital obtained by Ger- 
many has been raised in the United 
States. The extent of this German bor- 
rowing included issues by the Federal, 
State and municipal governments and 
numerous private industrial enterprises. 
During the period from 1914 to June 
30, 1929, 168 bond and stock issues were 


of German security flotations prepared | 


Bulk of German Borrowing 
Negotiated in United States’ 


Study of Flotations by Specialist of Department of Com- 
merce Shows America Has Supplied Most of Capital 
Since Application of Dawes Plan. 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 








publicly offered in the United States, the | 


new nominal capital obtained from the 
sale of these securities amounting to 
$1,179,000,000 Of these, only seven, 
totaling about $20,500,000 were sold 
prior to October, 1924. During the earlier 
period many more millions of American 
capital were invested in German securi- 
ties and properties: but these investments 
were not publicly offered. 

German borrowings: in the United 


| States during 1924 amounted to $118,- 
' 000,000, while for the four 


calendar 
years following they ranged from $220,- 
000,000 to $295,000,000 annually. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the current 
year a lull in German foreign pase 
was evident, the result of negotiations 
for changes in the reparations payments 


}and the high interest rates prevailing in 


this country. If the Young plan, now 
under consideration, is made effective by 
the various governments concerned, a 
new period of foreign financing similar 
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Southern States Acquire 
| Lands for Federal Parks 


Approximately one-half of the mini- 
mum area of 427,000 acres has been ob- 
tained by the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee for the establishment of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and the Shenandoah National 
Park, according to information received 
by Arno B. Cammerer, Assistant Director 
of the National Park Service, in charge 
jof the administration of national parks 
|and monuments under the jurisdiction of 
aed Secretary of the Interior. 
| The report to Mr. Cammerer, it was 
| stated orally, shows that half the re- 
| quired acreage has been purchased or is 
under option. Plans are being made to 
turn over to the Government , 150,000 
|acres for administration and* protection 
purposes, as permitted under the law. 

Legislation was passed several years 
ago providing for the development of the 
Keak as national parks by the Fedevti 


Government, contingent upon the acqui- | 
torial privileges are | Sition of the sites by the States con- | 


cerned, 


Consumption of Oil 


Expanded Last Year 


Record Established for Pe- 
troleum Production, Says 
Bureau of Mines. 


Domestic consumption of all petroleum 
| oils in 1928 increased by 58,189,000 bar- 
|rels, or 7 per a over the 1927 total, 
but stocks on hand increased only 2 per 
cent during the year, according to the 
final petroleum summary just released 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
| Commerce. 

The production of crude petroleum in 
the United States during 1928 estab- 
lished a new high record with a total of 
901,474,000 barrels, but this figure is 
only .04 per cent higher than the 1927 
| total, the report shows. 

The 1928 output was eee at the 
outset by efforts to regulate production, 
it was stated, but in the last ‘six months 
of the year restrictions slackened and 
production rose. 

The Department’s summary, giving 
final figures on oils for 1928, follo in 
full text: 

According to final figures compiled 
from the annual canvass of producing 
and pipe-line companies, the production 
of crude petroleum in the United States 
during 1928 amounted to 901,474,000 
barrels. This comprised by far the major 
portion of the new supply in 1928, the 
remainder consisting of 42,326,000 bar- 
rels of natural gasoline and 2,809,000 
barrels of benzol. In addition, 91,557,- 
000 barrels of crude and refined oils were 
imported, making a total new supply of 
1,038,166,000 barrels, ‘an increase over 
1927 of 2 per cent. 

Stocks of all oils increased 22,582,000 
barrels during the year and amounted 
to 619,725,000 barrels on Dec. 31. This 
| was a relatively better showing than in 
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Early Inquiry Sought 
In Textile Industry 
Senator La Follette to Ask A 
proval of Resolution. 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures, stated orally Sept, 12 
that he would urge approval at the eary- 


liest possible date of the resolution (S.| 


Res. 49) reported by his Committee for 
a joint investigation of the textile indus- 
try by the Federal Trade and Tariff 
Commissions. 

This resolution, on which the Manufac- 
tures Committee held hearings last 
Spring, directs the Commissions to make 
the inquiry particularly with reference 
|to “the existence of inequalities in the 
| protection afforded by the tariff laws to 
the textile industry, including the em- 
| ployes thereof, in various sections of the 
United States.” It was ordered favor- 
| ably reported by a majority of the Com- 
|mittee, while a minority, comprising 
Senators La Follette, Wheeler (Dem.), of 
| Montana, Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
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shanks. 


Supplemental Loans 
Granted to Growers 


Of Redtop and Rice 


Farm Board Requires That 
Association First Obtain 
Advances at Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks. 


The Federal Farm Board, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 12, has agreed to make 
supplemental loans to rice growers’ and 
redtop seed growérs’ cooperative asso- 
ciatidns that have qualified for loans 


from the Federal intermediate credit 
The Board already has agreed 
to make loans aggregating $230,000 to 
California rice associations. 

Texas and other rice-growing States, 
it was stated orally by the chairman of 
the Board, Alexander Legge, will get 
loans on the same basis as the California 
cooperative associations as soon as the 
others qualify by obtaining credit at 
intermediate credit banks. 

Condition is Explained. 

If the Federal Farm Board did not 
make loans on the basis of credit ob- 
tained with Intermediate Credit Banks, 
it was explained by Mr. Legge, the 
Board would not be able to make any 
loans this Fall. He explained that lend- 
ing independently would necessitate an 
investigating organization, which the In- 
termediate Credit Banks already possess. 

There is nothing in the cooperative 
marketing act creating the Board, Mr. 
Legge said, that directs it to follow any 
other course, or that prohibits it from 
making loans contingent upon credit 
with Intermediate Credit Banks. He said 
that he had heard nothing from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on this sub- 
ject. 

Wheat congestion, Mr. Legge an- 
nounced, has now reached its peak, and 
will gradually decline, threshing having 
passed the peak, so that a more favor- 
able outlook may be expected. 

A statement made public by the Farm 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 
Wheat Milling in Bond 
Opposed by Mr. Nye 


Canadian Grain Said to Congest 
Elevators in United States. 


The admission, duty free, of Canadian 
wheat into the United States for mill- 
ing in bond and exportation constitutes 
“a terrible burden” to the American 
wheat producer in occupying needed 


storage space, and must be stopped, Sen- | 


ator Nye (Rep.), of* North Dakota, de- 
clared orally Sept. 12. 

“If the milling in bond features of 
our tariff laws must for any reason be 
continued,” asserted Senator Nye, “then 
there must of necessity be a provision 
compelling .its immediate manufacture 
and exportation.” 

The Senator exhibited a telegram 
from the Canal Carriers Association 
which stated that buyers of American 
wheat at New York cannot find space 
for storage due to the fact that most 
available space is being occupied by Ca- 
nadian grain. 

“This telegram makes very apparent 
the need for at least one line of legisla- 
tion,” said Mr. Nye. “There must be 
altering of the present privileges 
granted in the tariff law which admits 
Canadian wheat duty-free when it is 
held in bond for manufacture and ex- 
port. - 

“The unusual amount of Canadian 
wheat from last year’s crop occupying 
American storage space at this time is 
proving a tergible burden upon the 
American wheat producer.” 

The telegram to Senator Nye follows 
in full text: 

Reference newspaper articles dealing 
with grain situation, Do yeu know that 
at the present moment there are 24,000,- 
000 bushels grain in elevators at Buf- 
falo and at the same time there are 120 
canal barges, capacity over 2,900,000 
bushels, unable to secure grain for move- 
ment to tidewater from that place? The 
storage space in the elevators in New 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Senator Simmons 
Says Tariff Bill — 


Injures Farmer 


Minority Spokesman Criti- 
cizes Flexible Provisions 
As Transfer of Power | 
To President. 


‘Prosperity Forecast 
By Senator Smoot 


Theory Fallacious, He Asserts, 
That Farmer Will Bear Bur- 
den of Increased Duties 
On Manufactures. 


Describing changes proposed by the 
majority in Presidential powers under 
flexible provisions of the tariff laws as 
tending to “perpetuate the uncertain and 
elastic principles and practices that have 





heretofore prevailed,” Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, declared the 
pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667) is “in- 
defensible” in adding to discriminations 
against the mass of consumers and agri- 
culture. 

Speaking as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, Senator 
Simmons, in an address in the Senate 
taking the place of a minority report of 
the Smoot-Hawley bill, asserted that th 
majority had disregarded the “cost-of- 
production rule” in writing a “prohibi- 
tive tariff.” 

Executive Control of Tariff. 

Should “conditions of competition” be 
adopted as “scheme of increasing or de- 
creasing the statutory rates fixed by Con- 
gress,” said Mr. Simmons, “it would in- 
vest the Executive with almost auto- 
cratic discretion and power in revising 
rates fixed by the Congress.” 

“If this bill passes with the flexible 
tariff amendments as now written and 
incorporated in it,” he said, “I predict 
there will be in the future but limited de- 
mand from the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion for a general revision of the tariff by 
the Congress.” 

Senator Smoot Replies. 

“Prosperity will inevitably follow the 
readjusted tariff of 1929 as was the case 
following thé “1922""thrif,” it. was as- 
serted by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Finance Committee chairman, in reply to 
Mr. Simmons. 


Mr. Smoot interpreted President 
Hoover’s plea for “limited changes: in 
the tariff,” as meaning “revision in agri- 
| cultural and industrial schedules of 1922, 
wherever investigation revealed a neces- 
sity due to foreign competition, resulting: 
in less domestic activity and less employ- 
ment.” 

-“The proposed tariff,” he asserted, 
“raises rates on many foreign farm and 
kindred products, in response to the ap- 
peals of farmer organizations, legisla- 
tures of President Hoover.” 


Burden Not on Farmer. 

The claim that the increase in tariff 
rates on manufactured goods, provided 
for in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) will add 
to the costs of the farmer the extent of 
the increases is “fallacious,” Senator 
Smoot said. This claim, he asserted, is 
made without consideration of the 
change in price levels, “which have lit- 
tle to do with tariffs.” 

“The full text of Senator Simmons’ 
reply of Senator Smoot on page 3.) 
speech will be found on page 2 and the 

Senator Simmons based his. assertion 
that the bill is “indefensible” on the con- 
tention that it disregards the purpose 
and object of revision as declared by the 
President in his campaign pledges, that 
it defeats rather than carries out the 
declared purpose for which Congress was 
convened in special session, and that it 
“greatly increases and extends” the “dis- 
criminations” against agriculture. 

“The bill is unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the American farmer,” said 
Mr. Simmons, “because it imposes du- 
ties upon certain agricultural products 
exttnsively produced in this country and 
of which there are no imports, and there- 
fore the duty is absolutely ineffective. 
_ “Because in many instances duties are 
imposed upon agricultural products. of 
which less than 1-per cent of the do- 
mestiec production is imported, and the 
duty therefore has no value; 

“Because duties are imposed upon 
|many agricultural products the imports 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 65.] 
New Gluing Methods 
‘Eliminate Wood Waste 


\Forest Service Has Developed 
Improved Means for Using Paste 


The Forest Service, Department of 
| Agriculture, it was announced: Sept. 
| 12, has just made public a manual of 
information as an -aid in the im- 
|provement of shop practice in the 
| many plants which glue wood. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The publication has as a background a 
large amount of experimental work by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., and th2 prinziples devel- 
oped in gluing technic have been verified 
in large part in commercial operations, 
Designed to set forth important prin- 
ciples of control in the gluing operation, 
and to outline methods that have. been 
found to give satisfactory results, the 
bulletin deseribes the properties of the 
various glues used in woodworking, the 
preparation of glues for use and of wood 
|for gluing, the gluing operation and the 
drying and conditioning of glued joints, 
the principles of glued-wood construc. 
tion, and the gluing \characteristies 
different woods, Methods for co: 
gluing defects, for testing glues, | 


[Continued om Page 19, Colum @]) 
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~'\France Determines Rights of Aliens 
. As Tenants Under Treaty Obligations 














are so anxious to scrap this rule, unless un Medsuse Considered 
is because the Commission’s investiga- U nfair to Fa ers 


tions in pursuance of these applications 
have shown that in many instances the 





Installation in Post Offices, 
Hotels and Other Places 
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: ‘ e . sue . ¢ ll th tt tion f t i : é . 3 é we ‘ 
Exorbitant Rates Held to Be | existing statutory rates upon the prod-/ Many Duties Said to Be Assessed Is Being Con atelalien. te: 6: pasaenl tien an si Teckurediy of sigets, the applica Discussed by Super- 
a Products Bought | °t* involved are in sxome of,the differ-/ Qn Farm Products With sidered. the import of the “clause of assimilation| To understand differently the import visors and Teachers. 
on uc ug ence in the cost of production here and Negligible I rt : to the native citizen,” which is included | of the legal provisions under considera- 
In Rural Sections. abroad, and that there is the need for eg igible Imports. The Post Office Department is con-| in several French treaties, and to the| tion would be to withdraw all value from 


A conference of State, supervisors of 


clause of the most favored nation, which | the clause of assimilation inscribed in| vocational education in agriculture and 


downward instead of upward revision of : 
Th is inscribed in a large number of our' several conventions made by France. 


Srey enailon eae eden Gocomt sidering a series of tests with =r: 


vested by the Constitution with the sole | vending and change-making machines 


The tariff bill (H. R. 2667) defeats the 


Fie, 


purpose for which Congress was con- 
vened in extra session, and will “en- 


power to impose taxes, had deliberately 


for the small number of applications, or erate 
or the PP delegated a large part of that legislative 


the few applications made may mean 


some of the larger post offices through- 
out the country, it was stated orally at 


conventions, as well as to the conditions 
under which it is the duty 


of the min-| ing a ¢orrvention is to provide for ex- 


And, in most cases, the reason for mak- 


men éngaged in training teachers of 
agriculture in agricultural and mechani- 


| eal colleges ig now in sesstion in Wash-. 


i i isti to the Executive branch of the | the Department Sept. 12 ister for foreign affairs, and he has| ceptions to legal ae setiere! Fed. 

extravagance, inefficiency and|that the statutory rates of the existing | power the Department Sept, 12. ptions to legal provisions. == ington under the direction of the. Fe 
4 : 1 tisfact to the | Government—taking from the people and . * the power, to interpret the terms of : : j 
mismanagement,” Senator Simmons law are reasonably satisfactory to giving to the President gractlonlty one-| .Lhe Department is making the tests | the convention. P \ Amongst the conventions which include | eral. Board for Vocational Education 


(Dem.), of North Carolina, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, stated in opening the opposition 
to the measure in the course of the Sen- 
ate debate Sept. 12. 


industry. 

- However that may be, a study of the 
pending bill, and especially its flexible | 
provisions, carries at least very persua- 
sive evidence that the majority wishes 


half of a power which can kill or make 
alive; which can destroy or build up. It 
is an Anglo-Saxon principle that the 
people, through their legislative repre- 


with a view to installing the machines 
permanently not only in post offices but 
in private buildings, hotels, and other 
places where they may be in demand. 
The Postmaster General, Walter F. 


It is a somewhat obscure matter and 
one understands-that hesitations 


nals have found themselves confronted 


the clause of assimilation to the native 
citizen, and, therefore, as a consequence, 


and | give forei : th 
divergences ‘have tcoacced winn  triba, | ee, cremate yoo, invoke Chen’, the 


The conference convened Sept. 9 and wiil 
continue for a week, y 

The purpose, as explained orally Sept. 
12 by the chief of the agriculture educa- 


ld th f “cost | sentatives, should at all times retain con i inted with th by legal provisions and conventional pro- rk ae 4 by yet ¢ a » a. oe a - ae z , eS e rr 
. bill off relief to agricul-!to abandon its 0 theory of “cost! , : ~ | Brown, has been acquainted with the re- | .:.; : | and by the law of June 30, 1 modified | objectives of vocational education an 
a. - oe os Se gael os oses | of production,” which it ‘has never trol of the purse strings of the Nation. | i+. cr these tests but has received no | sions which dre apparently contradic-| hy that of Apr. 22, 1927, I will quote| means of achieving.them, in the light 


duties on agricultural products which are 
not imported, 


His address follows in full text: 


Talk about centralized government! 
Nothing would tend to centralize all 
power in the head of the Government at 


applied and which has become a stum- 
blingblock in- the way of according to 
the protected industries, which now, as 


recommendation to select any one of the 
different types of machines for official 


approval, 


tory. 
Explanations were 


iven in my name 
to the chamber of § 


eputies on these 


the following; without, however, this 


querration being, in any way limita- 
ive. 


of 10 years’ experience of operation 
and especially since more funds became .- 
available last year under, the George- 


; Washington to as great an extent as.the sat | delicate questions by an official of my ile: : 
i known as the|always, have dominated Republican : Depart ta 3 Chile: Treaty of.amity, commerce and | Reed Act. 
Fords MeCuaber Act, which i the tariff legislation, the full measure of we tk ace re flexible | ae ae Soon — bet te | Seen - Sor tee ete tie reek navigation of Sept, 15, 13 a6. : “ Progress to Sedied. 
existing law, was passed in 1922.| protection which they sought and de-| iff amendments as now written and in-|the Department is not ready to make a | law on rents was discussed. Costa Rica: Convention and adhesion The Federal Board for Vocational 


In the preparation and consideration of 
this bill but little was heard from its 
framers and sponsors about the rule of 
the cost of productions and but few of 
the rates carried in that bill were de- 
termined and fixed upon the basis of that 
rule. The principle of the rule was ad- 
mitted, but it was contended by the 
framers of that measure that because ot 
the chaotic conditions with respect to in- 
ternational exchange of products grow- 
ing out of the industrial, financial, and 
currency conditions then existing in Eu- 
rope and in this country, especially in 
Europe, it was necessary to disregard 
the 1908 platform rule and to fix the 
rates sufficiently high to meet the then 
existing and further apprehended un- 
certainties, contingencies, and fluctua- 
tions in values and in foreign currencies. 

Notwithstanding the fact that rates 
carried in that bill were the highest ever 
hertofore established in this country, 


manded and would receive in the pending 
bill, as well as in all other tariff bills 
enacted by that party. 
Competitive Conditions 
Given Consideration 

Careful study will also disclose the 


corporated in it, I predict there will be 
in the future but limited demand from 
the beneficiaries of protection for a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff by the Con- 
gress. The flexible scheme as written 
in the present law has not accomplished 
the purpose desired by the beneficiaries 


fact that the substitute proposed for the 
cost-of-production rule is the elastic) 
theory of “conditions of competition,” 
a substitution which, if it can be brought 
about, would perpetuate the uncertain 


of protection, because of the “cost of 
production” limitation imposed upon the 
President in exercising his powers and 
discretion, A strict application of this 


decision in regard to the adoption of a 
machine for the general use “of the 
| patrons of the service. 

It was first thought by postal officials 
that because of statutory requirements 
it wéuld be necessary for the Postmaster 


to purchase or rent machines but the | 
Comptroller General, J. R. MeCarl has | 
advised Mr. Brown that these machines | 
|come within the category of labor-saving 


General to seek a separate appropriation | 


When a dispute is submitted to the 
|tribunals, the latter are qualified to 
judge whether the text of the agree- 
| ment invoked by one of the parties gives 
| that party the rights claimed; the tri- 
| bunals then interpret the clauses of the 
law in order to apply it to the case 
which they have to judge. But when 
a conflict arises between the French gov- 
ernment and a foreign government as to 
the import of certain clauses of a treaty, 





on Mar, 12, 1848, to the treaty of amity, 
commerce and navigation concluded Mar. 
6, 1848, between France and Guatemala. 
Denmark: Commercial and naviga- 
tion convention of Feb, 9, 1842, and ad- 
ditional articles of Feb, 9, 1910: 

‘ oo Consular convention of Jan. 





Education,” said Dr, Lane, ‘‘called a con- 
ference of supervisors of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, and men engaged 
in training teachers of agriculture in the 
agricultural ard: mechanical colleges, for 
the purpose of discussing objectives and 
ways and means of. attaining them in 





rule would undoubtedly in many instances 


devices, which are specifically provided | whether they relate to public law or to 


the field of ‘vocational education in agri- 
culture. The Federal Board is ging 
over a week to it, 

This, is the appropriate time, after 10 
years’ experience in vocational education, 


United States of America: Consular 
convention of Feb, 23, 1853. 

Honduras: Treaty of arnity, commerce 
and navigation of Feb. 20, 1856. 


i inci ti ; 
pave le ee cerca tact +and showing its excessive character. 


have hereinbefore pointed: out, and still) oy oye 8 
prevail in the framing. of | majority | Flexibility Is Limited 
By Basis on Cost 


tariff legislation. 
Undoubtedly there has been'a change—/ Such an outcome would be had from 
might say an advance—in the attitude 
of both parties with respect to the tariff. 
Neither party has been static; neither 
now stands where it did many years 


President is given the latitude and dis- 
cretion in fixing these rates provided in 
the bill now pending, an entirely new sit- 





|the majorit¥ point of view; but if the | 


result in impeaching the statutory rate for in appropriations allotted to the De-| private law, it is for the governments 


partment by Congress, 


‘Uniform Allowance 





| For Officers Opposed 


| War Department Suggests 


| ultimately to determine the signification 
| of the said provisions. 

| It ig not necessary that the interpre- 
| tation of the text in dispute be given by 
| formal reciprocal accord; as a matter of 
| fact it ma 


happen that the minister for 
foreign affairs of either country recog- 
| nizes the error of interpretation to which 
|his attention has been called and reeti- 


Japan; Commercial and navigation 
convention of Aug. 19, 1911. ; 

Peru: Treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation of Mar. 9, 1861. 

Switzerland: Treaty of establishment 
of Feb, 23, 1882. , 

A larger number of agreements have 
been coneluded on the basis of the treat- 
ment reserved to subjects of the most 
favored nation, Foreigners who can 
avail themselves of a convention of this 


to consider seriously our objectives. It 
is particularly appropriate, because of 
funds now available to States under the 
George-Reed Act eee last year.” 
Those Attending Conference. 
Those attending the conference are: 
L. R, Humphrey, State supervisor of 
agricultural education, department of 
public instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Prof. G, A. Schmidt, professor of ag- 
ricultural education, State Agricultural 


sega age , Y : | fies it i ity. ; ' 

the administration then in power, | 28° or where it did in the early part/ uation would be created, and industries | Wee dor ee netic con-| nature have the right to be treated in| College, Fort Collins, Colo, 

through its representatives in Con- | of this century. Many of the theories| desiring an increase in statutory rates Sufficient Increase in Army | flict, the minister for foreign affairs is France im the same way as the subjects Louis M, Sasman, State supervisor of 
gress, insisted upon writing into the | that have been advanced, probably by | would go to the President and the Tariff competent to intervene and decide. When of the above-mentioned countries—| agricultural education, State board of 


bill, as a further safeguard, the so-called | 
flexible tariff scheme, authorizing the | 
President to increase or decrease the 
rates written in the bill to a maximum | 
of 50 per cent. | 

Thus, the rates of the Fordney McCum- 
ber Act were not based upon any definite | 


both parties, with reference to the effect | Commission instead of coming to Con- | 
ma 


of tariff legislation have been exploded,| gress for the relief they wish, 
while some other views with respect to| would have to deal practically only with 
it have been confirmed and their sound-| one man instead of having to deal with 
ness demonstrated. |nearly 600 representatives of the peo- 

The minority, on the other hand, has | Ple in the two branches of the Congress. | 


advanced from the old theory of a tariff | 


I shall “not now, if at all, undertake | 


Pay to Cover Expense. 


A law to authorize a uniform and 


|equipment allowance for Army Officers | 


is opposed at this time by the War De- 


partment, the Secretary of War, James | 


W. Good, states in a letter he has sub- 


| he declares officially, in the name of the 
| government, the signification that should 
be attributed to the clause of a treaty, 
his interpretation is integrant with the | 
| treaty itself and must be accepted by the | 
j legal authorities as well as by the ad- 
ministrative authorities, 


Chile, Cost Rica, Denmark, Spain, United 
States of America, Honduras, Japan, 
Peru, Switzerland—and, in consequence, 
to be assimilated to the French. Here-. 
under is a list, not limitative, of conven- 
tions which include the clause of the 


vocational education, Madison, Wis,  - 
Dr. R. M. Stewart, agricultural teacher 
trainer, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Prof. Edm, C. Magill professor of 


agricultural education, Polytechnic Insti- 


most favored nation, tute, Blacksburg, Va, 


. 7 to discuss the constitutional question in- | . ; é Germany: Commercial reement of| E, B. Matth Stat ii f 
rule for measuring protection, but were | for revenue only, to the theory of a| i | mitted to the House Committee on Mili-| Diplo ic C y: cial ag . B, Matthew, e supervisor o 

. ‘ itive tariff. Whatever may have | Volved in the proposed enlargement of | : ; iplomatic Convention Aug. 17, 1927. agricultural education, departm f 
arbitrarily made to meet the,demands of | a ediedtin 7 — fox |the powers and discretions of the Presi- tary Affairs. Representative Hoffman | g g uca' partment o 


the beneficiaries of the tariff, who, in 
the presentation of their claim, urged | 
with the utmost strenuosity and plausi- | 
bility the necessity of making them suf- | 
ficiently high to meet the exceptional | 
business and currency conditions which, | 





measuring tariff duties or whatever may | 
have been the interpretations of the | 
meaning of that formula by its tariff | 
legislation, the minority of the present | 
day stands for a competitive tariff. That 


dent in exercising the functions bestowed | (Rep.), of South Amboy, N. J., intro- | 


upon him by the provisions of the flexible | duced a bill (H. R. 703) for that purpose 
tariff scheme proposed in the bill before | and it was forwarded to the War De- 
us. Personally I have no doubt as to | parement for its study, 


its unconstitutionality, but there are | has written Representative James (Rep.), 


Secretary Good | 


Law of Both Signatories 


One must always bear in mind that a 
diplomatic convention is the law of the | 
two states which have concluded it. Each 
| state is responsible vis-a-vis the other | 


Argentina: Convention of Aug. 19, 
1892, supplementary to the treaty of July 
10, 1858. 

Austria: Commercial 
June 22, 1923, 

Belgium: Establishment convention of 


education, I.ittle Rock, Ark. 

Dr. J, D, Blackwell. State director of 
vocational education, department of edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md, 

C. B. Gentry, State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, State Agricultural 


convention of | 





; rad ; thers here who are much better equipped of Hancock, Mich., as Chairman of the | for the correct application in home terri-| Oct, 6, 19 Coll Storrs, C 
as a result of the World War, existed in | is the last declaration of the party upon to discuss that feature of the bill than I; House Committee on Militar i i i i i Gee a . “Dre Sherman’ Dicki 
we ; ' , : . : y Affairs, | tories of the stipulations therein con-| ¢ : i i " : 
the principal countries of Europe, with | this question. That declaration is the | om, although I may later put in my |that the bill would discriminate in favor | tained. anada: Convention with Great Bri Dr. Sherman Dickinson, professor of 


which our exchange of commodities is | 
greatest. 


Present Bill Said to Be Based 
On Requests of Beneficiaries 


law of the party and with it I am in 
hearty sympathy. | 
A competitive tariff necessarily in- 


| volves the question of what shall be the | 
| measurement of competition. 


feeble oar. 


Bill Said to Discriminate 
Against Consumers 


|of one uniform service and complicate the 
pay allowance system which is being re- 
vised. 

Under the existing law, Army officers 
'are required to procure from their own 


In the same way as private persons 
have to decide as to the meaning of a 
doubtful clause in a contract to which 
they have subscribed, and the magistrate 





agricultural education, 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 
Dr. C. H. Lane, chief, agricultural edu- 
cation service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C, 


tain, on behalf of Canada, 
15, 1922. 

Colombia: Convention relative to es- 
tablishment, commerce and navigation of | 
May 30, 1892. 


of Deec.! University of 





0 | : : | leaves this point to them once they have : i —S 

Neither the amendments to the pres-| 4} taxes of whatever character ought | _I am opposed to the bill because it funds all articles of personal uniform come to an agreement, so it is for the! nha ees M lity R R d 
ent law made by the House, nor the) +, pe based upon some definite and fixed discriminates against the great mass of | and equipment. The Hoffman bill, ac-|0vermments alone to determine the sense| Finland: Commercial convention of ortality Rate Aecords 
amendments proposed by the Senate) pinciple, and especially is,this true of *Americap consumers in favor of the al-| cording to Secretary Good, would “in-|°f & Clause in & convention regarding ‘ 


€ommittee on Finance, are fixed upon the 
basis of the difference in the cost of | 
production here and abroad, but the rates 
in this bill, like those in the Payne-Ald- 


tariff taxes, because of their insidious | 
nature, collected from the gréat mass of | 
taxpayers, without their knowing it, in| 


the prices paid for the things they pur- | but little short, if any, of absolute pro-| now covered by the joint pay act and| for foreign affairs will not violate the 


ready ‘overprotected industries; because | crease the present inadequate compensa- 
it will raise the excessive rates of the | tion of Army officers but would discrim- 
present law to a basis in many instancés |inate,in favor of one uniformed service 


| which differences. of opinion have beer | 


manifested between them, 
By acting in this manner, the minister | 


July 13, 1921. ) 

Great Britain: Convention concerning 
commercial and martime relations of 
Feb. 28, 1882. 


Slight Incraase for Week 


Telegraphic returns from 62 cities with’ 
a total population of 29,000,000 for the 





rich and the Fordney-MeCumber Acts,| chase from day to day, aggregating, not| hibition and exclusion o° competitive | complicate the administration of | principle of the separation of the powers; Gyeece: Commercial, navigation and | week ended Sept, 7, 1929, indicate a, mor- 
were arrived at and fixed age oA in = thousands, on pa et Fillions, of | Products from abroad; because it will egies allowances.” The £2 e will in no way intervene in the gclveta’ omen convention of Mar. 11, tality rate of 11,1, as compared to a rate 
sponse to the appeals and demands of | qojjars a year, taken from the pockets | Sreatly increase the tariff taxes now|of the Government, the Secretary ex-| !stration of justice; he will not in any Quatemala: Convention of. July 28 0 en e an Page or the a 
the beneficiaries of the high and ex-|o¢ the people, sometimes in driblets,| Paid by the people in the prices paid in| plained, would best be served by making | W2Y lessen the independence of the | 1999 : % "lee the ing Week Of iAst year, according 
cessive rates which it imposes. sometimes in wads, not on account of | the purchase of protected industrial the pay of officers adequate to meet all tribunals, : to the weekly health index, just made 


So it will be seen that again the cost- 
of-production theory as a measure of 


the intrinsic value of the articles they | 


purchase, but because of the tariff taxes | 


products which they buy, increasing the| their expenses, includin ‘a 
annual burden of tarif’ taxation imposed forms, . : that of uni 
u 


So long as it is only a question of de- 
ciding, in a dispute submitted to the 


Haiti: Treaty of peace and amity of | 


lic b ic Heal i 
sata. Soe public by the Public Health Service, 


The Service’s summary follows in full 


. : ; d that i -|% ‘ : ss 

protection has been waved aside by the | non them. pon the consuming masses not thou- | vision a ign vs Ta ner judge, as to the value and import of the Italy: “Modus vivendi” of Dec. 3, |dext; 

majority. The excuse of the framers It al eal Ba aeaitne atten y | sands or millions but billions of dollars;! The maximum cost to the Government itigants’ arguments, and of the text on 1927, ; The highest rate’ (18.4) appears for 
of the pending bill for not apply-| 4. oad oa the ike deen "not | because it will increase the cost of living, | that would be involved by the Hoffman | Which they base their respective state- Bs ocgl Commercial convention of Oct. Nashville, Tenn., ond, the lowest (4,9) 
ing this rule or any other definite and wank, ° ‘Auiaricen industry already abnormally high, and encourage | pjj], Secretary Good added, for a com-| ™e"ts, the minister for foreign affairs |’; : or Canton, Ohio. The highest infant 


fixed rule in ascertaining the rates in 
the present revision is that the cost of 
production theory or rule of fixing rates 
has completely broken down and is im- 
practicable of application because of al- | 
leged insurmountable difficulties in se- 
the present revision is that the cost-of- | 
production either abroad or at home. 
Mr. President, I deny that the rule of 
the cost of production has broken down, 


On the contrary, I assert that the evi- | 


to see any : 
swamped by foreign competition, but it 


does not wish to build a wall around | 
this country so high as to practically | 
shut off importation of foreign prod- | 
| ucts and at the same time cut off or un- 


duly restrict exportation of Amereian 
products; that would be alike unjust to 
the domestic producers and consumers 
and inimical to the national welfare. 


In fixing the spread between foreign 


further monopolization and price fixing 


in the overprotected industries. | would be $1,440,000 annually 
I am opposed to it because it is viola- | Saree 2 


tive of sound public policy, in that it ° 
sacrifices the interests of the people as a| Broadcasters Advised 
| whole in the interest of a relatively few ‘ 

| who are already more than amply pro- To Use Same Channel 
| vided for; in that it encourages monopoly area anntpemegniony 

| combinations and secret understandings! That Joseph E. McCormack, of Gads- 
in restraint of trade and tends to pro-| den, Ala., attempt to arrange with sta- 
mote further price fixing—already a na-| tion WJBY, of the same city, to share 





|missioned strength of 12,000 officers, | 


|cannot intervene, It is an entirely dif- 
|ferent matter when a government pre- 
sents a diplomatic protest and claims that 
the letter or spirit of an agreement is 
misunderstood. 

| At this moment, it :s no longer a ques- 
tion of settling a private dispute; it is a 
matter of deciding on a question of prin- 
ciple, of general application; and the 


minister fongforeign affairs is qualified to 
| do so, 


Liberia: Treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation of Apr. 17, 1852. 

Mexico: Treaty of amity, commerce 
and navigation of Nov. 27, 1886. 

Nicaragua: Treaty of amity, commerce 
and navigation of Apr. 11, 1869. 

Panama: (See convention of May 30, 
1892, with Colombia.) 

Paraguay: Commercial and navigation 
convention of July 21, 1892, 

Persia: Provisional agreement of May 


mortality rate. (208) appears for Wil- 
mington, Del., and the lowest for Erie, 
Pa., Kansas City, Kans,, Lynn, Mass., 
Spokane, Wash., and Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality, 

The annual ‘rate for 61 cities is 13.4 
for the 36 weeks of 1929, as against a 
i 13.1 for the corresponding weeks 
0 . 





tion of July 2, 1928. 


dence proves the contrary. Moreover, I | and domestic cost of production the com- | tional menace, | time on a channel of 1,210 kilocycles,| A certain number of treaties concluded |!!, 1928. A ’ Venezuela: Commercial and naviga- 

contend that this rule is not only prac-| parison should be made with industries | J] am opposed to it because it disregards | was suggested by Radio Commissioner | between France and foreign powers em- Poland: Commercial convention of Dec. |tion convention of Feb; 29, 1902. 

ticable of application, but that it is the | in ie seater Wet Se ee ck | fundamental fact that our prosperity | Eugene O. Sykes at the hearing Sept.| body provisions according to the sub-|% 1924. I should be grateful if you would 
economically m n . 


only rule yet promulgated which will do | 
justice alike to the industries and to the | 
users and consumers of their products. 

In support of this position I call at- 
tention to the fact that while there have | 
been but relatively few applicatiofs for 
increases or decreases under the flexible 
provisions of the present law, the thor-| 
oughgoing investigations made by the! 
Commission in these applications have 
shown that reasonably full and reliable | 
data can be obtained both as to the cost | 
of production here and abroad. If it} 
is true—and I am advised that it is—- 
that reasonably accurate data has been | 
secured in these investigations, there | 
would seem to be no reason to believe, 
if these investigations were sufficiently | 
extended and an adequate personnel em- | 
ployed for that purpose, that the neces- | 
sary data for a g*.eral revision could} 
not be obtained. | 

To make these investigations effective | 
may require additional legislation, im-| 
posing tariff penalizations for refusal 
to furnish the information desired and 
requested. But I am satisfied that the | 
difficulties, whatever they may be, are| 
not insurmountable, just as I am satis- | 
fied that this rule furnishes the most | 
equitable and just measure for the im-| 





position of tariff protective duties of any| the taxpayers of the country, but they | 


yet suggested, | 
I do not know why majority members | 





New Highways Encourage 
Tourist Traffic to Mexico 








(Continued from Page 1.) 
as the highway facilities have 
further improved. 

Travel is now possible from Nuevo 
Laredo to Victoria; a distance of 328 
miles. The road from Monterrey to 
Victoria is now opened to motor traffic, 

“but not yet paved, and work is rapidly 
going forward on the paving of the high- 
way from Victoria to Tampico. Another 
highway, a much shorter route from 
Tampico to the United States, is being 
constructed from Matamoros to Victoria. 
It is reported that machinery to the 
amount of $100,000 has been purchased 
in Los Angeles for the construction of 
this road. 

According to the present building pro- 
gram, only about 150 miles will remain 
to be cleared in 1930 before direct auto- 
mobile communication over good roads 
with Mexico City from the United States 
will be possible. Mexico City and Tam- 
pico are now connected by a fair high- 
way, it being possible to make the trip 
between the cities in about 20 hours. 


been 


| nomically managed. 


dustries that are inefficiently and uneco- 
To impose the rate 
upon the basis of the cost of production 
of these inefficient units in industry 
would be penalizing the whole people be- 
cause of mismanagement or lack of fore- 
sight in properly equipping themselves 
© meet competitive conditions. 

Between a competitive tariff such as 
that declared for in the Houston plat- 
form and.a prohibitive tariff such as that 
provided for in the pending bill, there 
is an unbridgeable gulf. A prohibitive 
tariff practically excludes foreign com- 
petition; a competitive tariff allows im- 
portations ~when the American price is, 
by combination or otherwise, raised above 
the level of a fair and reasonable profit 
to the producer and thereby protects 
the consumer against excessive or ex- 
orbitant prices, and discourages monopo- 
lies, 


Measure Is Declared 
To Foster Monopolies 
Many of the exclusive rates carried in 


| the bill now before us on the staple prod- | 


ucts would not only further intrench and 
fortify existing tariff-sheltered monopo- 
lies which have become so oppressive to 


would be an invitation for further mo- 
nopolistic organization and control of 


creasing the cost of living and the bur- 
dens now imposed by the tariff and re- 
sulting monopolies upon the consuming 
masses of the country, A purely com- 
petitive tariff would restrain the greed of 
monopoly by opening the door to foreign 
competition whenever organized industry 
by monopolistic methods raised the price 
of the domestic product above the com- 
petitive level. 


enter into a detailed discussion of the 
flexible tariff provisions of the bill, but 
shall discuss them only in general terms. 
If this scheme of increasing or decreas- 
ing the statutory tariff rates fixed by the 
Congress, with the broad and elastic 
discretion conferred upon the President 


| autocratic discretion and power in revis- 


stances, to change the statutory rate in 





cofded within the 50 per cent maximum 
prescribed by the law. 


That would mean but one thing, that 
the Congress of the United States, in- 


the products of industry, greatly in- | 


Mr. President, I shall not at this time | 


in fixing these bases, should be adopted, 
it would invest the Executive with almost 


ing rates fixed by the Congress; indeed, 
it would even empower him, in some in- 


order to grant to the industry a greater 
degree of protection than can be ac- 


depends largely upon our international | 11 on the application for a construction 
| trade, and imposes undue barriers and| permit for a new station, made by Mc- 
restraints which would tend to limit to | Cormack. 
a highly prejudicial extent our inter-| A channel of 1,310 kilocycles with a 
| change of commodities with the nations | power of 10 watts was sought by the 
‘of the earth. - International trade is| applicant. Commissioner Sykes told 
based upon interchange of commodities.| McCormack the only solution of his 
| Purchases from us must largely depend | problem would be to have him take a 
|upon purchases by us, Our foreign frequency of 1,210 kiloeycles instead, and 
|customers must be permitted to set up| utilize the time not now taken by the 
| credits in this country to discharge their | existing Gadsden station, The applicant 
|obligations to us, whether ‘resulting | told the Commissioner he would try to 
| from indebtedness, public or private, or | do this, 
| from the purchase of American products.| W. J. Beard of Paragould, Ark., ap- 
Sound public policy requires, as far as| peared on behalf of his application for 
| consistent with the welfare’ of the Na-|a construction permit for a new station 
| tion, that unnecessary barriers and re-| to be operated on 1,200 kilocycles with 
| strictions in the international exchange | a power of 100 watts, for limited time. 
|of commodities shall not be imposed. | Herbert Ward of Station WIL, St. Louis 
This bill invites not only protests—j| Mo., opposed the application. ‘ He de- 
many have already come from some of | clared that the operation of the proposed 
|our best customers among the nations,| station would interfere with the recep- 
; couched in diplomatic terms, of course, | tion of WIL’s programs. The applicant 
but nevertheless of menacing import— | presented a witness, C. W. McCollum 
| but it will tend to provoke retaliations| who testified that people in the vieinity 
| and create a pyschology among our for-| of Paragould were poorly served with 
| eign purchasers whieh would be inimical | radio programs. Beard told Commis- 
if not destructive to our commercial re-| sioner Sykes he would erect modern 
lations with them. Manifestly we can | equipment and offer the best of talent. 
|not reduce to a minimum our imports; The application of Norwood’s Music 
| from foreign countries without reducing | Store, Biloxi, Miss., for permission to 
relatively our exports to such countries. | construct a new station with a frequency 
| I am opposed to it because it encour-| of 1,310 kilocycles and a power of 15 
\ages inefficiency, extravagance, mis-| watts, was submitted on affidavit, 


management, and waste in certain units | —— 
of our protected industries and penalizes | Bill Would Extend 
Subpoena Service 


the great mass of American consumers 
by the imposition of a sufficiently high 
fariff tax to guarantee profits and pros- 
perity to these lame ducks in the indus- 
try, while at the same time increasing | 
to that extent the already excessive | 
rates enjoyed by the efficiently managed 
units in that industry. The application 
7 ane areentne 8 our tariff gmp 
tion w not only increase the tariff | ; ; 
burdens of the people millions, but bil- as ine Seas cnaiiere. oo 
| Bane. of dollars annually and would |, pj1)'(s, 1645) amending section 876 
amount to a practical guaranty against | of the Revised Statutes relating t b 
| soreig someqeiinen - penne of — | poenas for witnesses & to sub- 
sluggish and backward units and further | : : 
entrench the far-sighted and efficient | senna, Norzis Proposal would make the 
units of industry against such competi- | Subpoenas for witnesses whe ene: 
tion. bers | quired to attend a court of the United 
I am opposed to this bill because many | States, in any district, may run into any 
| of its rates-—especially those on agricul-| other district: Provided, That in civil 
tural products—are utterly or practically | cases no writ of subpoena shall issue for 
useless, and are calculated, if not ‘in-| witnesses living out of the district in 
| tended, to mislead, if not deceive, those} which the court is neid at a greater dis- 
who are supposed to be benefited by| tance than 100 miles from the place 0 
them. Mere paper, not to say fake, holding the same without the permission 
rates, which serve no good purpose ex-| of the court being first had upon proper 
cept to mislead and swell the statistical | application and cause shown. 
- The word, “district,” and the words 
district court,” as used herein, shall be 


Change in Statute Proposed by 
Senator Norris. 


Senator Norris (Rep.),. of Nebraska, 














[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


jects of those powers the same treat- 
ment in France as French citizens; and 
to the French who reside in the terri- 
tories of those powers the same treat- 
ment as enjoyed by the native citizens. 

If it be stipulated in the treaties that 

this treatment is only accorded, either 
in certain matters, or in all matters, sub- 
ject to strict reciprocity, then one has the 
right not to allow a foreigner in France 
to benefit by a law for which there is 
no equivalent in his own country. But 
when treaties in¢lude the clause of as- 
|similation to native citizens, without 
subordinating this assimilation to reci- 
procity, there is no longer any need to 
asks oneself if the Frenehman enjoys the 
same advantages in foreign territory. 
_ It is for the Government to act when 
it is known that what our agreements 
compel us to accord has no counter- 
part by which our own citizens abroad 
may benefit, and, in such cases, to de- 
nounce those conventions which may be 
too much to our disadvantage. While, 
| however, such conventions subsist, they 
must be respected. / 

Neither article 11 of’ the civil code, nor 
the restrictive provisions of certain laws, 
|such as articles 4, 5, and 21 of the law 
of Apr. 1, 1926, modified by the law of 
June 29, 1929, determining the relations 
between lessors and tenants of dwelling 
houses, nor article 19 of the law of June 
80, 1926, modified by the law of Apr. 22,| 
1927, fixing the relations between tenants 
and lessors of commercial or industrial 
buildings, may prove an obstacle to the 
clause of assimilation to native citizens, 
These legal provisions must be under- 
stood as excluding foreigners, with the 
| exception of those that a convention has 
assimiliated to the native French citi- 
zens. 


Aliens Not Protected 


By Treaty Not Privileged 

Article 11 of the civil code provides 
that “the foreigner shall enjoy in France 
the same civil rights as those which are, 
or will be, accorded to French citizens 
by the treaties of the nation to which the 
foreigner belongs.” It is the condition 
of reciprocity that the law of June 30, 
1926, modified " that of Apr. 22, 1927, 
| has reproduced in article 19. 

This principle should be applied in 
the case of every foreigner who cannot 
jinvoke the clause of-an agreement as- 
'similating him to the French; also to 
every foreigner who can only avail him- 
|self of a treaty which subordinates to 


| 











construed ‘to | includs the District. of Co- 
lumbia and the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, 












Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes: Consular and establishment 
convention of Jan, 30, 1929, 

Czechoslovakia; Commercial conven- 
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Canadian Estimate 


Of Wheat Yield Is 
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Tariff on Manufactures Does Not Add 


Rhode Island Found |China Asks Immediate Negotiations 
To End Extraterritorial Privileges 


To Farmers’ Expenses, Says Mr. Smoot) To Pay Highest Wage 





Smallest m Years | Levy Is Said to Have Little Effect on Prices But to Protect 
Markets for Agricultural Products. 


Crop’ Prospects Severely 
Damaged by Dry Weather 
Prevailing Throughout 
Month of August. 


Canadian wheat production in 1929 is 
the lowest since 1924, and is 239,483,000 
. bushels below that of last year, accord- | 
ing to estimates prepared by Canadian 
agricultural authorities and made pub- 


lic, Sept. 12, by the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


_ The weather continued hot and dry in| 
August, the report said, and the grain} 
ripened rapidly. The quality of the crop | 
is said to. be good. 
The summary of grain and potato crop 
conditions in Canada follows in full text: 
The 1929 production of rye is placed at 
14,292,000 bushels as compared with 14,- 
618,000 bushels in 1928. | 


The oats crop in Canada this year has | 
been seriously affected by the drought | 
and unfavorable weather conditions, and | 
has been reported during the Summer as 
deteriorating very much in condition. 
The first official forecast of production is 
284,588,000 bushels; which is more than 
37 per cent below the harvest of last 
year, and the smallest crop since 1910, 
when oats exports dropped down to less 
than 5,500,000 bushels, 


The August estimate of oats area has | 
been reduced by 200,000 acres to 12,474,- 
000 acres, which is 5 per cent: below the | 
1928 area, and the smallest acreage 
since 1916. During the past nine years, 
the average production of the 1920-1928 | 
harvests has been 467,000,000 bushels, | 
of which an average: of 36,000,000 bush- | 
els has been retained each year for seed, | 
8,000,000 bushels milled for home con- 
sumption, and 358,000,000 bushels left 
for home consumption as grain. It would 
appear, therefore, that production this 
year will not meet the usual requirements 
for seeding and home consumption. 


The barley crop has turned out bet- 
ter than the oats, though the yield per | 
acre has been only about two-thirds of | 
the usual yield. The first estimate of | 
the 1929 production is 106,201,000! 
bushels; a figure more than 22 per cent 
below the harvest of 1928, while the 
barley area of: 5,899,000 acres is almost 
21 per cent above that sown last year. 
The average production from 1920-1928 
was 87,000,000 bushels, of which about | 
63,000,000 bushels was retained for 
seeding and home consumption. It would 
seem, therefore, that in spite of unfavor- 
able weather conditions, the barley crop 
this year would be sufficient to meet 
home requirements and also leave # con- 
siderable quantity for export, on account 
of the record area sown. 


It is probable, however, that some, if 
not all, of this surplus barley crop will 
be used to make up the deficiency in the 
oats crop. The average production of 
oats and barley during 1920-1928 to- 
gether totaled 9,560,000 short. tons, of 
which 7,944,000 short tons was retained 
for seeding and consumption,; while this 
year the ‘estimated’ production ‘of oats 
and barley together totals only 7,102,000 
short tons, which would leave a deficit of 
some 842,000 short tons. 


There wiil not be much diminution in 
the amount of grain necessary to feed 
to livestock this year, as there has been 
onl ya small reduction in cattle and 
horses during the last decade, while 
there has been an increase in hogs. In 
1928 the cattle population of Canada 
was 8,793,000 compared with an aver- 











[Continued ou Page 5, Column 7.] 
Lower Taxes Favored 


In World Business 


International Chamber of Com- 
merce Adopts Restriction Plans 





The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted principles restricting 
taxes of world business and investments, 
according to an oral statement on Sept. 
12 from the section of European law and 
taxes, division of commercial law of the 
Department of Commerce. 


The most important result from the 
general application of the principles, it 
was stated, will be to facilitate the flow 
of capital to countries where it is most 
needed in reviving and expanding busi-_ 
ness. With interest free from tax in the 
country where it is needed, the borrower 
could obtain necessary funds at reason- 
able rate of interest without hav- 
ing to assume the additional burden of a 
taxe rate, it was explained. The sound- 
ness of this principle economically has | 
been shown by the fact that various 
countries having a serious need of for- 
eign capital have been forced to exempt 
interest on foreign loans from taxation, 
this being especially true in the eases of 
Germany, Italy and Poland, it was pointed 
out, 


The provision of reciprocal exemption 
is also considered as advantageous to 
creditor countries inasmuch as under it 
capital should be attracted for invest- 
ment in securities and for other ‘uses 
in their own markets thus increasing 
the amount of capital available for their 
business and financial expansion, it was 
stated. 


The statement made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on the subject 
follows: 


A measure was based on a proposal 
submitted by the American section of 
the international chamber. | It envisages, 
among other things, the taxation of in- 
terest and dividends from foreign in- 
vestments only at the residence of the 
owner, and apportions the profits of in- 
ternational business in accordance with 
the amounts attributable to permanent 
establishments in the interested States. 
The Congress urged the national com- 
mittees to take the necessary steps to 
make the proposals effective. 


As a part of its drive to remove artifi- 
cial barriers obstructing commercial in- 
tercourse between countries, the Inter- 
national Chamber has been collaborat- 
ing with the League of Nations to draft 
a plan, susceptible of general adoption, 
for freeing income and property owned 
abroad by a trader or investor from tax- 
ation both in the country of source or 
situation as well as in the country where 
the owner resides. The cumulation of 
high post-war rates of income tax in 
many instances has been so great as to 
absorb more than half the profits of 
enterprises engaged in international busi- 
ness. 





‘ 


The claim that the increase in rates 
on manufactured goods provided for in 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) will add to 
the costs of the farmer the extent of 
the increases is fallacious, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, stated in the 
Senate Sept. 12 in reply to the speech 
of Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina. Mr. Simmons, ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Finance, 


| opened the opposition to the measure in 


an address summarizing the opposition. 

The claim of additional costs, Senator 
Smoot contended, is made without con- 
sideration of the changes in price levels, 


which, he said, have little to do with| 


tariffs. 

The full text of the section of Senator 
Smoot’s speech dealing with the tariff 
follow: : 

It is claimed that all these increases 
in tariff rates on manufactured goods 
over 1922 add to the costs of the farmer 
to the extent of the increases. This isa 
favorite minority theme and is now 
freely used by their allies bent upon 
making the tariff doubly unpopular with 
farmers. The claim is based on the as- 


sumption that the price level of com-| 


modities is increased to the extent of 
the increased tariff imposed, thus adding 
to the farmer’s cost of living. 


Prices Said to Vary 
Regardless of Tariff 


This is a fallacy. Between 1922 and 


1928 the price level of- all commodities, | 


including those on the free list and on 


the protected list, varied, regardless of; 
\the tariff. Prices in general dropped 


regardless of increases in tariff rates. 
The price level has little to do with the 
tariff. The tariff simply tends to re- 
duce supply in the domestic market, and 
to that extent protects the domestic pro- 
ducer or manufacturer against unfair 
foreign competition. The tariff acts on 


price levels only indfrectly. Price never} 


responds directly to the tariff. 
It is misleading and false to measure 


| either the benefit or injury of a tariff 


by the amount of the tariff. It is con- 
fusing and disturbing to tell a con- 


-sumer of an American manufactured 


article that a tariff of 50 per cent on 


the foreign competitive manufactured ; 


article adds 50 per cent to the price of 
a similar American article. 
undertakes to limit the foreign competi- 
tion in the American market, but does 
not undertake to fix the- price of the 
domestic competitive article. c 

Seldom is the domestic price raised to 
the full amount of the tariff imposed on 
the foreign article. 


domestic competition and cost of pro- 
duction. The opposition telis the farm- 


}ers that a tariff on manufactured goods 


is a “tax” adding to the price of the 
article the exact amount of the tariff. 


Also they tell the farmers that a tariff! 
on agricultural products is of no benefit 


to them because it does not raise the 
price of farm products. Both statements 
cannot be true, 


Take the case of sugar. 


approximately 6,000,000 tons of granu- 
lated or refined sugar. 


our insular possessions and Hawaii, and 
about one-quarter is produced in conti- 


mental United States. The beet and cane 


sugar industry of the United States is 
very important and must be protected as 
far as possible, 


Sugar Prices Declined 
After Levy Was Imposed 


When the tariff on sugar was raised in 
1922, it was charged by the opposition 
that the increase wouid cost the Ameri- 
can consumers of sugar anywhere from 
$100,000,000 to, $300,000,000 every year. 
Housewives, manufacturers of candy and 
other articles in which sugar is used, 
were told this startling tale. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the retail price of sugar de- 
clined, and was at the lowest level be- 
tween 1927 and 1928. A slight increase 
in the tariff on sugar, as proposed, can- 
not add to the per capita cost of sugar 
in the United States more than only a 
few cents every year, if anything. 

The price of sugar is likely to drop un- 
less the world’s production is curtailed. 
However, in the meantime, an increased 
tariff will materially aid the domestic 
manufacturers of sugar, will aid the 
100,000 farmers growing sugar beets, 
and will employ thousands of wage 
earners. Beet sugar must be looked upon 
as an agricultural product, for its man1- 


facture depends upon the growing of 
No scientific or scholastic 


sugar beets. 
formula or demonstration by rule, can 
dismiss from the minds of the public the 
need of an adequate protection to Ameri- 
can beet and cane sugar. 

Efforts of experts, scientists and self- 
composed groups of economic professors 
and students, to demonstrate by a form- 
ula or by decimals just how much one 
group of citizens is “taxed” or benefited 
by a tariff, are not only misleading and 
deceptive, but practically useless, 

To divide the citizens of the United 
States into two classes, producers and 
consumers, crediting the benefits of the 
tariff to producers and imposing all the 
burdens on consumers, is utterly futile, 
because no such separation of our citi- 
zens is possible. All outside jails and 


Milling of Wheat in Bond — 
Opposed by Senator Nye 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
York is entirely filled and also practi- 
cally all available harbor boat equip- 
ment. 
The New York State elevator, capac- 


ity about 2,000,000, has in store 1,313,- 
000 bushels Canadian grain and only 
Buyers of 
American wheat at New York cannot 


392,000 bushels American. 


find space at present to store same due 
to most available space being occupied 
by Canadian grain. Understand same 
condition prevails other Atlantic ports. 
Canal vessels have: practically 
summer been bringing grain from Buf- 
falo to tidewater as low as 8 centS a 
bushel while rail rate 7 cents and with 
24,000,000 bushels in the Buffalo ele- 


vators at present cannot secure affreight- 
As 


ments at that price or even lower. 
the barge canal season will be practi- 
cally over with the last boats leaving 
Buffalo around Nov. 15, it can be ap- 
preciated that this condition is causing 
terrific losses both to the operating com- 
panies and to the owners of the grain. 

(Signed) Canal Carriers Association, 
J. H, Muller, N. Y. C, 


The tariff | 


The price of the do- | 
mestic article is determined wholly by | 


The people 
of the United. States consume annually 


About one-half 
| comes from Cuba, about one-quarter from 


asylums and similar institutions are 
both producets and consumers, 

To undertake to measure the benefits 
of protection to agriculture by multiply- 
ling the products of the farm by the tar- 
iff imposed; and to measure the burdens 
upon the farmers “by multiplying the ar- 
ticles consumed by farmers by the tar- 
iff placed on the manufactured goods the 
farmers consume, and strike the differ- 
ence between those two results is not 
only unscientific but a defiance of all 
agricultural experience. Yet this is the 
method‘ employed by some groups of 
scientists to demonstrate that the tariff 
injures the farms more than it benefits 
| them. 


Measure of Results 


Said to Be Impracticable 


The benefits and burdens of a tariff 
cannot be measured scientificially, for 
the tariff is not a scientific but a busi- 
ness question, involving labor and wages, 
competition, and reasonable profit to 
capital invested. Manufactures and 
producers know more about it than 
theorists. 
worth more than a pound of theory. Ridi- 
cule and abuse is futile in the face of 
experience and facts. 


It is rather inconsistent for critics of 
the proposed tariff to charge that it 
does not carry out the pledges of the 
majority to protect agriculture to the 
same degrees that industry is protected, 
and at the same time charge that a 
tariff does not and cannot protect agri- 
culture because, forsooth, the farmer has | 
{a surplus. It must mot be overlooked | 
that the American farmers sell from 85, 


American consumers in the American 


tharkets. * * * 


|by the minority and their allies, raises 
tariff rates on many foreign farm and 
kindred products, in response to the 
appeals of farmer organizations, legis- 
latures and President Hoover. These 
farm organizations, legislatures and the 
President thus admit the benefits of the 
tariff to the farmers. Furthermore, 
many of these appeals came from the 
States of the Northwest, Minnesota, Wis- 
| consin, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, 
and Wyoming; the center of the sources 
of criticism. 

Since the farmer’s markets are in the 
smaller cities and industrial conimuni- 
ties scattered all over the country, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to keep 


|the road to prosperity, rather than sub- 
mit them to unfair foreign competition, 
and perhaps ultimate ruin. Protection 
is not so much for the big institutions 
as for the thousands of smaller ones 
making hundreds of different kinds of 
commodities and employing wage-earn- 
ers consuming agricultural products. 
These institutions are essential to the 
economic and industrial welfare of the 
whole United States. 

To condemn protection because a few 
gigantic concerns are the beneficiaries, 
is a narrow view of protection, As a 
rule these few gigantic concerns are in- 
different about protection since they can 
compete with the world. But how about 
the thousands that have no foreign mar- 
kets and do not seek foreign markets, 
depending wholly on a domestic market 
of high purchasing power maintained by 
high wages and high living conditions 
under the shelter of a protective tariff? 

Approximately 20 or 25 per cent of 
the tariff rates are ad valorem or mixed, 
that is a combination of specific and ad 
valorem. Assessments of ad valorem 
rates on foreign or invoice valuation is 
admittedly unsatisfactory. It is unjust 
to the domestic manufacturer, invites 
undervaluations and causes loss of reve- 
nue to the Treasury. President Hoover 
touched on this point in his special mes- 
; sage, when he said: 
“Furthermore, considerable 





weak- 
tariff have developed, especially in the 


There are cases of undervaluations that 
are difficult to discover. .. I believe it is 


sounder basis for valuation in these and 
| other cases.” 


Instances of Undervaluation 
Are Cited by Treasury 
In his annual report of 1928, the Sec- 


An ounce of experience is |: 


|in Rhode Island industries in 1920, and 


to 95 per cent of their products, with} 
the exception of wheat and cotton, to| 


The proposed tariff, so bitterly assailed | 


these thousands of smaller industries on! 


nesses on the administrative side of the| 


valuations of assessments of duty. . .| 


desirable to furnish the Treasury a| 


To Employed Women Special Rights of Foreigners Afford No Security But Excite 


Resentment, Note Asserts. 


Survey Covering 20 States 
Indicates Majority of Fe- 
male Workers Are 
Native Born. 


‘ 


Results of @ survey in 20 States, 516 
towns and cities, involving 3,895 estab- 
lishments and 281,491 women, made by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor are made public in a statement, 
Sept. 12, by Miss Mary Anderson, Di- 
rector. The investigation covered a 10- 
year period, beginning November, 1918. 

Native-born white women constituted 
the majority of workers in the States in 
which the survey was made. In New 
Jersey, which has the largest number 
of foreign women workers, one-fourth of 
the women employed were found to be 
of foreign birth. 

The Alabama survey showed that 
Negroes made up a little more than one- 
fifth of the number of women workers 
there. This is the largest proportion of 
Negro women workers in any State cov- 
ered by the investigation. 

South Carolina Survey. 

South Carolina has the largest num- 
ber of married women employed, about 
385 per cent of the workers there being 
married. Rhode Island, where only 15 
per cent of the women workers are mar- 
ried, has the smallest proportion. 

It was found that the highest median 
week’s earnings was. $16.85 for 7,780! 





women, the majority of whom were white, | 


the lowest for white women, $8.60, for | 
2,136 women in Mississippi in 1925. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

In the 10-year interval from Novem- 
ber, 1918, to January, 1929, the Women’s 
Bureau made investigations in the fol- 
lowing 20 States: Alabama, Arkansas, | 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, In- | 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island; South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The surveys covered 281,491 women | 
and 3,895 establishments, 516 towns and 
cities having been visited in the course 
of the investigations. In all the State 
investigations a representative number 
of factories, stores and laundries were 
included. In some States the investiga- | 
| tion was more extensive, covering hotels ; 
and restaurants, canneries and telephone 
exchanges. 





Data Analyzed. 

An analysis of the data contained in 
the reports on these State studies shows 
the highest median week’s earnings to 
be $16.85, for 7,780 women, all except a 
‘very few being white women, in Rhode 
Island industries in 1920, and the low- 
est for white women, $8.60, for 2,136 | 
| women in Mississippi in 1925. The high- | 
est median week’s earnings for Negro | 
women are $8.85 for 296 women in Ar- 
kansas industries in 1922, and the ‘low- 
est, $5.75, for 535 women workers in 
Mississippi in 1925. 

The data on hours show that the 
largest proportion of women workers 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


of liberty, zeal for justice, their desire 
to further advance of civilization and 
their sympathy for the aspiration of 
nations in their spiritual rebirth, all of 
which reveals unmistakably the liberal 
attitude of the American mind, have 
aroused the admiration and won the love 
of the Chinese people. This idealism 
has manifested itself in the abolition of 
slavery, the growth of democracy, and 
the endeavor to establish a regime of 
universal peace which has given a new 


| hope to the human race. 


It is this idealism that accounts for 
the steadfastness of the American Gov- 
ernment and people in their friendship 
for China through all the vicissitudes 
of her fortune. It is again this idealism 
that has prompted the American Gov- 
ernment to give sympathetic considera- 


tion to the desire of the Chinese gov- ercise, in accordance with the well-estab- 


ernment in connection with the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and to decide to enter 


into negotiations for the devising of | 


a method leading to the eventual aboli- 
tion of extraterritorial privileges. 

It seems to me, however, from a care- 
ful consideration of your note, that the 


; American Government is not yet free 


from misgivings /as to the safety of 
American life and property after the 
abolition of extraterritoriality. The 
American Government is undoubtedly 
aware of thegfact that the liberty of 
American citizens and the security of 


| their property rights do not so much de- 


pend upon the continued exercise of 
jurisdiction by their own consular courts 
as upon the timely removal of hin- 
drances to the free and full assertion of 
China’s sovereign rights. 


Extraterritorial, Privileges 


No Security to Foreigners 
Extraterritorial privileges while ap- | 


parently beneficial to foreigners in China 


‘in giving them the impression of se- 


curity and safety have really had the 
most injurious effect on their relations 


| with the Chinese by producing in the 


latter feeling of humiliation and the sense 
resentment which have always caused 
mutual suspicion and the consequent loss 
of mutual confidence thus undermining 
the very foundations of friendly rela- 
tions and not infrequently giving rise to 
complications and conflicts. Such can- 


| flicts and complications could be easily 


avoided were there none of those special 
privileges. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out that, towards nationals of certain 
countries who have lost their extraterri- 
torial privileges and have submitted to 
the jurisdiction of China and: Chinese 
people entertaining the mostly friendly 
feelings and repose in them great con- 





with an 8-hour day or less, 31.9 per cent, 
were found in the Maryland survey made 
in 1921, and the smallest proportion with 
such short hours, 3.1 per cent, were in 


about 85 per cent of the women.workers 
in the South Carolina survey made in 
1921-22, the largest percentage found in 
any of the State investigations with such 
long hours. No women with a daily | 
schedule as long as this were found in) 
Missouri, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 

The Illinois State study in 1924 re- | 
vealed not far from two-thirds of the | 
women included as having a weekly | 
schedule of 48 hours or. less, whereas al- | 
most nine-tenths of the women in the, 
South Carolina survey were found to} 
have scheduled weekly hours of 54 and | 
over, the largest proportion with such | 
long hours reported in any of the State 
surveys. 2 | 

Native-born white women constituted 
| the great majority of the women workers | 
in all the State studies. New Jersey with 
| foreign-born women constituting a little | 
over one-fourth of all the women report- 
ing on the subject showed the largest | 
proportion of such workers. The largest | 
proportion of Negro workers, a little over | 
one-fifth, was revealed in the Alabama | 
survey. | 


Steady Workers. | 
In regard to age, Rhode Island with a. 
j little over one-third of the women re-, 
| porting on age, in the 16-and-under-20- | 





Mississippi’ industries. A schedule of 10 | 
hours a day or more was reported for | 


retary of the Treasury calls specific at-| Year age group, had the highest record 
tention to many glaring cases of de-| in this respect and Oklahoma the lowest, 


entire 


tected undervaluations. The proposed) 
tariff suggests that the domestic sales | 
price of the imported commodity be the | 
basis of assessment of ad valorem duties, | 
instead of foreign or invoice value, the| 
detailed changes in ad valorem rates 
required to be worked out by the Tariff 


before Jan. 1, 1932. 
The theory that a tariff rate should 
be determined by the difference in do- 


|has proved well-nigh impractical, since 
it is difficult in many instances to as- 
certain foreign cost of production. Prac- 
tically the only thing an American man- 
ufacturer is interested in is the actual 
{competition he is compelled to meet in 
the American markets. 

_It is suggested that this or competi- 
tive conditions. in the American markets, 
be the essential factor in determining 
the proper rate of duty. Such a_ plan, 
it is believed, will afford the American 
manufacturer Seon ae full protec- 





tion without the 
production. Such a/plan, it is believed, 
will supplement the plan of assessing 
ad valorem duties on the domestic sales 
price of the imported article. 
Obviously neither the House nor Sen- 
ate bill is perfect. No tariff bill is. 
However, both bills embody the broad 
principles of adequate protection, * * * 


‘Bill Is Said to Meet 


Views of President 


Despite all criticisms to the contrary, 
the proposed tariff, in the main, meets 
the requirements of President Hoover, 
both in regard to agriculture and: to 
industry. It gives to the American farm- 


markets, and aids industry only “where 
there has been a slackening of activity 
++ and a consequent decrease of em- 
ployment due to insurmountable competi- 
tion.” These are the words of Pres- 


The 1922 protective tariff broughi 
prosperity, increased both exports and 
imports, caused a_ steady increase of 
the wage level, and at the same time 
produced a steady decline in the price 
level. The proposed bill simply repairs 
the slowed-down American industrial ac- 


Commission and reported to Congress | 


mestie and foreign cost of production, | 


of foreign cost of | 


:ers a larger proportion of the American | 


ident Hoover in his message to Congress. | 


with about one-fifth of the women in 
this young age group. Women who were 
40 years and over constituted from ap- 


workers reported upon in Illinois up to 
a little over a fifth in Delaware, which | 
had the record for the highest in this age | 
classification. e 

The largest. proportion of married | 
women workers was found in South Caro- | 
lina, about 35 per cent of those report- 
ing on conjugal condition, and the small- | 
| est proportion in Rhode Island, about 15 | 
per cent. 

Th data on the number of years which | 
women. had been employed in the trade 
wherein they were found at the time 
of the investigations are illustrative 
jcf the fact that women do stick to aj 
| trade, since in 12 of the States at lezst | 
|a third of the women reporting on their 
experience had worked for five years 
or more in their trade. South Carolina 
had the largest proportion with such | 
a record, or more than one-half of the 
| women whose length of service was as- 
certained. 

In 8 of the 20 States the survey was 
{undertaken at the request of the gov- 
ernor, who’ in some cases had been peti- 
tioned by progressive State organiza- 
tions to make this request. The League | 
of Women Voters, the Federation of | 
Women’s Clubs, the State department | 
of labor, the industrial board or com- 
|mission in the State were the most 
usual organizations responsible for solic- | 
| iting the assistance of the Women’s Bu- | 
reau in the undertaking of the surveys. | 


tivity and impaired American employ- 
ment, 

Protection is as necessary to the United | 
States as it ever was, It persists regard- 
less of what some call international eco- 
nomic changes and international financia} 
|obligations and exigencies. Powerful 
| forces are at work to break down Ameri- 
can protection, They lurk in international | 
|economic conferencés. held in Europe, in | 
American schools of economics and in| 
|the cloistered halls of theoretical uni- | 
jversities. No greater calamity could | 
jcome to the United States and our} 
people than blind obedience to these | 
\ forces, 





| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
September 12 


9 a. m.—The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, called to discuss matters af- 
fecting his Department. 

9:30 a. m.—F rederick Peck, Republican 
National Committeeman of Rhode Island, 
called to pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Sackett (Rep.), 
of Kentucky called to discuss the tariff. 

11 a. m—R. B. Creaker, Republican 
National Committeeman from Texas, 
called to pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent. 

11:30 a. m.—The Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, William 
P. MacCracken, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced, 

11:45 a. m.—A. H. Cowles, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., chairman of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the American 
Green Cross, called to discuss plans of 
his organization to prevent forest fires. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Budget, 


James C. Roop, called to discuss budget 
matters, 


Early Inquiry Urged 
In Textile Industry 


| Senator La Follette to Seek Ap- 


proximately one-tenth of the “apt | 


proval of Resolution. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

and Tyson (Dem.), of Tennessee, advo- 
cated an investigation by the Manufac- 
tures Committee, 





At the hearings conducted by the Com- | 


mittee, the principal witnesses were 
labor representatives and workers in the 


| rayon mills at Elizabethton, Tenn., where 


a strike was then in progress, 
The minority report on the resolution 
points out, that while the textile indus- 


|try is afforded the highest tariff pro- 


tection, it probably provides “lower aver- 
age conditions for the workers employed 
in it than any other single important 
industry of similar proportions in this 
country.” 

The resolution, whose adoption will be 
sought by Senator LaFollette, follows 
in full text: 

Resolved, That in order to afford the 
Senate information as a basis for de- 
termining what legislation, if any, is ad- 
visable with respect to the matters speci- 
fied in the preamble of this resolution, 
the Federal Trade Commission and th® 
Tariff Commission are directed to ascer- 
_ first the facts throughout the 

ited States with respect to the mat- 
ters so specified; and, second, whether 
such facts show the existence of unfair 
methods of competition in interstate 
commerce or violations of the anti-trust 


laws with respect to the textile indus-: 


try, or show the existence of inequali- 


| ties in the protection afforded by the 


tariff laws to the textile industry, in- 
cluding the employes thereof, in various 
sections of the United States. 

The two commissions, in conducting 
the investigations pursuant to this reso- 
lution, are directed to cooperate for the 
purpose of preventing duplication of 
effort in ascertaining the facts, of ex- 
changing information as to the facts as- 
certained by each commission, and of 
allocating to each commission the investi- 
gation of the particular matters that fall 
within its respective investigative au- 
thority as conferred by law. As soon as 
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fidence, a valuable asset it will be ad. | 
mitted in the intercourse commercial or | 
otherwise of any two peoples. Such | 
marked difference in the relations be- 
tween the Chinese and the nationals of | 


extraterritorial powers on the one hand | 
and those between the Chinese and the| 
nationals of nonextraterritorial powers | 
on the other will, as long as the extra-| 
territorial system is retained, become) 
more and more pronounced and much} 
as the Chinese government may try to} 
discountenance this difference of attitude 
on the part of its citizens it will not be 
within its powers to control the natural 
expression of their feelings. 


In the event, ‘however, of American 
citizens relinquishing their extraterri- | 
torial privilege they may rest assured 
that they will enjoy the same confidence 
of the Chinese people and hence the same | 
material benefit as the nationals of non- | 
extraterritorial powers. Moreover, the 
Chinese government will continue to ex- 





lished principles of international law, 
due diligence in preventing any possi- 
ble violation of the private rights of 
American citizens and perform its duty 
in the fullest possible measure in all 
matters relating to the redress of | 
wrongs. 


In your note under acknowledgment | 
reference is made to the report of the! 
Commission on Extraterritoriality sub- 
mitted to the interested governments, 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at the| 
Washington conference. The American 





| Department of Commerce stated Sept. 12. 
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New Type of Clock 
Indicates Time in 


All Parts of World 


Time-piece at Seville Exposi- 
tion Carries Longitudinal 
Table Matched With 
Secondary Dial. 


The “World Clock,” designed/by R. E, 
Gould, of the Bureau of Standards, is at- 
tracting unusual attention at the Ibero- 
American Exposition at Seville, Spain, 
according to a report of Capt. Sidney 
Morgan, in charge of the Commerce De- 
partment’s section at the exposition, the 





The full text of the statement follows: 

The time-piece, constructed by a large 
international clock company in this eoun- 
try, is the source of numerous favorable 
comments from the heads of the visiting 
school delegations, as well as from offi- 
cials of the Spanish Government, Conti- 
nental tourists, and all of the exposition 
visitors who see it, Capt. Morgan states. 


Standing nearly 7 feet high in one of 
the most prominent parts of the com- 
merce exhibition, the clock, itself of ma- 
hogany, is supported by a. huge mahog- 
any table, thus enabling “he crowds to 
see the entire face of its handless dial, 
set flush in the large, close-fitting circu- 
lar frame, and bearing the 24 hours of 
the day on its rim. The circular frame, 
painted flat-white like the face of a 
clock, bears on its inner rim the world’s 
longitudinal subdivisions. 


Other Times Shown. 
The normal “12 o’clock” position on 


Government must be aware of the fact | this frame is not the usually recognized 
that since the completion of that re-|12 o'clock, but is the reference point 
port conditions in China have greatly| for the time in Seville, and incidentally, 
changed and in particular both the|Greenwich.. When the moving inner dial 
political and judicial systems ‘have as-| brings the figure 1 to the vertical posi- 
sumed a new aspect. To pass judgment | tion, or 12 o’clock on the ordinary time- 
on the present state of laws and judicial | piece, it is 1 o’clock in the morning in 
edministration in China in the light of | 








what is contained in the report of 1926 | 
is doing no justice to the steadfast policy | 
of the national government. 


Repeal of Capitulations 
With Turkey Considered 


At this point it may be worth while 
to recall the circumstances under which 
the American Government renounced its 
rights under the capitulations with Tur- 
key. ' The Chinese judicial system it will 
be admitted does not suffer the least in 
comparison with that of Turkey at the 
time of the abolition of the capitulations, 
and yet the American Government, 
realizing that the Turkish people with 
legitimate aspirations and under the 
guidance of a new and strong govern- 
ment could accomplish great things in a 
short space of time, had the wisdom and 
foresight to relinquish its special privi- 
leges similar to those enjoyed hitherto 
by its nation in China and has had the 
satisfaction to find that the life and prop- 
erty of American citizens in Turkey 
have subsequently received full and ade- 
quate protection. 

The American Government, which did 
full justice to the Turkish people in the 
matter of jurisdiction without any ap- 
prehension and with satisfactory results, 


| relative position show the places of ex- 





will no doubt solve the problem of extra- 
territoriality in China in the same 
friendly and sympathetic spirit. 

It has been perhaps brought to the 
knowledge of the American Government 
that the Chinese government has re- 
cently concluded treaties with several 
other powers which have agreed to re- 
linqguish extraterritorial privileges on 
Jan. 1, 1930. If it had appeared to the 
governments of those powers as it ap- 
pears to the American Government that 
there did not yet exist in this country a 
judiciary capable of rendering justice to 
their nationals and body of laws ade- 
quate to give protection to their lives 
and property they would certainly have 
refused to give up their privileged posi- 
tion and enter into the agreements they 
have made. 

Now that many of the powers which 
participate in the discussions of extra- 
territoriality at the Washington confer- 
ence have already shown by an overt act 
that that system has outlived its useful- 
ness and should be replaced by one in 
harmony with the actual state of things, 
there is no reason why the United States, 
upon which fell the honor of guiding the 
labors of that conference, should not act 
in unison with those powers, thus remov- 
ing the difficulty which the Chinese gov- 
ernment might otherwise encounter in 
extending jurisdiction over all foreign 
nationals. 


It is the hope of the Chinese govern- 
ment that whatever misgiving and ap- 
prehension the American Government 
may have in considering the subject 
under discussion will be now dispelled, 
and that in the further examinations of 
this subject it will be actuated by much 
weightier considerations, namely, the en- 
hancement of friendship between the 
Chinese and the American people, and 
hence the promotion of the material in- | 
terests of both, 

It is with this last object in view that 
the Chinese government requests the 
American Government to enter into im- 
mediate discussions with authorized 
representatives of the Chinese govern- 
ment for making the necessary arrange- 
ment whereby  extraterritoriality in 
China will be abolished to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of both governments. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to 
renew Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 


Congress | 
Hour by Hour | 


September 12 








Senate. 
tg m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the tariff | 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

2 p. m, to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

3 p. m, to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff bill. 

4 p. m, to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:16 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

5:16 p. 


bi 


m.—Recessed until noon | 


to the Senate upon their investigations | 
pursuant to this resolution, together | 
with such recommendations, if any, for | 
legislation, as either commission may 





practicable the commissions shall report | deem advisable, 


Seville. At the same moment the other 
24 hours spaced around the dial in their 


act hourly variations of their time with 
that of Seville and Greenwich. The time 
of any of the various countries may be 
seen by glancing at the longitude that 
governs their time, and by reading the 
scale of the hours on the inner dial as it 
matches against the scale of longitude 
on the frame. 

A-clock that rewards one glance with 
so much information naturally attracts 
great attention, Capt. Morgan states. 
The numerous schools that visit the ex- 
position -get a better idea of how the 
hours of the day are distributed around 
the globe. Tourists are immediately 
concerned with what the time is “back 
home.” The dignified Spanish visitors 
read the label slowly, check their watches 
and they explain the machine at great 
length to their accompanying families. 

An interesting moment to all visitors , 
is the checking of, the huge clock for 
accuracy by radio signals from the well- 
known Big ‘Ben, in London, at midnight. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 


September 13 





Military Affairs, executive, on nomina- 
tions, 11:30 a. m. 


Senator Brock Is Given 
Committee Assignments 


Senator Brock (Dem.), of ' Tennessee, 
newly appointed to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Tyson (Dem.), of Tennessee, has 


been assigned Sept. 12, on motion by 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
the minority leader, to the following 
Committees: Banking and Currency, 
Commerce, Claims and Military Affairs. 


Nominations Transmitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover on Sept. 12, sent the 
following nominations to the Senate: 
To be Assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, Col. Louis Herman Bash. + 
To be Assistant to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral with the rank of brigadier general, 
Col. Henry Clay Fisher, Medical Corps, 
Col. Carl Royer Darnall, Medical Corps, 








LOOK FOR THE 


RCA 


MARK 





Radiotron carriesthe RCA 
trade mark of genuineness, 
Many tubes are made in 
imitation of the Radiotron. 
Look for the RCA trade 
mark on the package and 
the base. 


FCA 
RADIOTRON 


““Radiotrons are the heart 
of your Radio Set” 














Taxation 


- Listing of Expenses 
As Invested Capital 
Is Refused by Court 


Taxpayer Corporation Must 
Show Evidence for Ac- 
tual Division of 
Costs. 


J. C. BiatmR COMPANY, PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
RESPONDENT. No. 4039, ae eae 
OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. | NA 0 
The petitioner sought to include in its | 28663, 18767; TUNNEL RAILROAD OF ST. 


invested capital a portion of expenditures | re Bo ees aoe By = 28662, 
for labor and salaries as properly charge- | < . 
In this_case the Board of Tax Ap- 


\ i artment a: 2 
ou Sree. ti tad eooatlencly fol-| peals held that the two petitioners 
lowed the practice of charging these | ee Ae ei he the acer 
items to expense prior to enactment of | "@% “vattroat v2 oP Ours, Pe 
the taxing statutes. | purposes, since the Terminal C “ 

Aft uch statutes became operative pany did not own their capital stock 
the a area endeavored to allocate a'| ~_ ~~ operated.their properties 
portion of the salary and labor payments | The eat ‘po et the Gecteten was 
to invested capital of the particular de- printed in the issue of Sept. 12. 
partment, but the trial court, and now | The full text concludes: ° r 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | “The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Third Circuit, disallowed that procedure | Railway Company, and The Missouri Pa- 
for the reason that such apportionment | cific Railway Company, by their agents. 
could be established only by an acttal |“ «and in the case of the stock of the 
record _of such _ division, and that : | Tunnel Railroad. of St: Lous: 
theoretical appraisal of the costs would | «po. yalue received, the Wabash, St. 
not suffice as evidence. Louis & Pacific Railway Company and 

Petition for review of an order by the | the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
Board of Tax Appeals. | jointly and severally, guarantee to the 

Before Buffington, circuit judge, and | holder hereof the payment of dividends 
Thomson and Schoonmaker, district | upon the stock represented by this cer- 
judges. | tificate, at the rate of $6 a share in 

The full text of the court’s opinion, each year. The first half-yearly install- 
delivered by Judge Buffington, follows: | ment to be paid Jan. 1, 1882. Such divi- 

This case grows out of a stationery | dends to be paid half-yearly in the city 
and pad manufacturing business carried | of New York on the first days of Janu- 
on at Huntingdon, Pa., originally by | ary and July in each year, in gold coin 
J. C. Blair from 1867 to 1881, and/|of the United States of America. 








Lease Is Inadequate 
To Show Affiliation 


Separate Assessment of Rail- 
road Companies Is Upheld * 


On Appeal. 


OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DocKET Nos. 





St. Lours Brice Co, v. COMMISSIONER | 


thereafter by the corporation taxpayer, | 
J. C. Blair Company. J. C. Blair was 
the originator of the tablet industry | 
and the use of illuminated covers there- 
for which made them attractive to schooi 
children. A great number of such de- | 
signs accumulated from time to time} 
and constituted the design part of the! 
business. During the years from 1891) 
to 1917 inclusive, the company charged | 
to capital accounts on its books $101,- | 
093.39 for items entering into its de-| 
sign plant, although its books did not 
include any account designated “de- | 
sign plant,” nor was there any sepa- 
rate account wherein such stated sum | 
or any part thereof recorded. The sys- 
tem of accounting was to capitalize ex- 
penditures for outside purchases only. | 
All ‘salaries of executive officers, gen-'| 
eral overhead items and the clerical ex- 
penses and wages of preparing, cata- 
loguing and handling generally the de- 
signs, lithographs,* electrotypes| and 
other such paraphernalia, were entered 
as expenses and were not carried to 
capital account. 
New Method Sought. 

Later as Federal taxes were imposed, 
the corporation taxpayer employed. an | 
auditing company, and as a result of 
such company’s work became dissatisfied 
and sought to change its actual prac- 
tice followed for 30 years of charging 
the ‘expenditures. referred to as ex- 


“The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and The Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway Company, by their agents. 

“Fourth. That the said lessee com- 
panies shall and will maintain and keep 
the premises hereby demised and every 


part thereof in good condition, and at} 


their own expense make all necessary 
repairs and renewals of the same, and 
operate and use the same for the pur- 
poses for which the said lessor compa- 
nies hold the same, and shall and will 
indemnify and save harmless the said 
lessor companies of and from any and 
all claims from damages arising out of 
such operation or use, and shall and will 
take over all the assets and all the lia- 
bilities of said lessor companies and each 
of them, as the same shall exist on the 
said July 1, 1881. 

“Fifth. That in case of default by 


said lessee companies in any of the mat- | 


ters or things herein contained or pro- 
vided for, and the continuance of such 
default for 60 days, the said lessor com- 
panies shall have the right to enter upon 
all and singular the premises hereby de- 
mised and the same to repossess and 
enjoy in the same manner as if these 
presents had not been made. 

“Sixth. That the said lessor com- 
panies shall and will apply the said 
j yearly sum of $2,500 to the payment of 
| salaries of their necessary officers, and 
| shall and will do all and singular such 


pense, and instead carry them into cap-| acts and things as may be necessary or 
ital as a so-called “design plant” ac-| required by law to maintain and renew 
cyunt. The method of so doing is de-| or extend their respective corporate ex- 
seribed in the findings of fact by the! istences, the necessary expenses thereof 
Tax Board as follows: “The items of| being paid by said lessee companies. 

expense, consisting of salaries of the “Seventh. That the said St. Louis 
president, vice president, design re-| Bridge Company shall and will procure 
corder, stenographers- and factory ar-/all its $2,500,000 of common stock to be 
tist, represent the actual payment of/transferred to the Mercantile Trust 
salaries and wages, as shown by the; Company of the city of New York, to 
books, and the amount allocated to|be held by it in trust, with power and 
cost of the design plant included anj authority, so long as the said lessee 
addition of 40 per cent of such salaries | companies shall perform their obliga- 
and wages for general overhead. The! tions under this lease, to vote in person 
amounts allocated to cost of design} or by proxy upon said stock at any and 
plant on account of ‘printer proving de-| all meetings, special or stated, of the 
signs’ and ‘printer underlaying cuts,’| stockholders of said St. Louis Bridge 
represent wages of employes who are} Company, and upon any proposition sub- 


claimed to have spent part of their time 
developing color schemes, etc., and fin- | 
ishing up cuts, plus 75 per cent of 
such wages for overhead. Also, 75 per 
cent for overhead was added to the 
amount of wages aliocated to cost for 
‘press helper’ and ‘printer filing and 
numbering.’ The percentages of increase 
for overhead were not matters of rec- | 
ord in the petitioner’s books.” 

It will thus appear that, as stated 
in such opinion, a question here involved 
is whether the Tax Board “erred in 
refusing to ‘include in the computation | 
of invested capital for the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, the amount of $156,511.91, 
alleged by the petitioner to represent 
that part of the cost of its design plant | 
erroneously charged to expense during 
the years from 1891 to 1921.” 

Says Change is Not Allowable. 

The Commissioner, while conceding 
that such change to the extent of $101,- 
093.39 was shown by the books and} 
therefore justified and now allowed, con- 
tended inter alia that any additional} 
change was not allowable because the 


retrospective appraisal made by the au-| 
diting company depended in large meas- | 


ure upon speculative estimates as to both 
basic and overhead figures. In that re- 
spect the finding of the Tax Board was: 

“The percentages of overhead allo- 
cated to cost were not matters of rec- 
ord in the petitioner’s books, and the 
evidence does not disclose that those 
who participated in making the alloca- 
tions, both of salaries and overhead, had 
personal knowledge of the facts essen- 
tial to the making of substantially ac- 
curate allocations. The president was 
the only witness who had been with tie 
company during the prior years. 

“This officer was an employe of the 
petitioner in 1891, and has continued 
his connection with the corporation 
down to the present time. He became 
president in 1919, but during the early 
years subsequent to 1891, the evidence 
does not disclose that he exercised 
any supervision over the design plant 
or performed any functions pertaining 
thereto. It is not shown that his per- 
sonal knowledge was more than czsual 
with respect to the amount of time 
devoted by the various officers and the 
employes of the petitioner during those 
years in creating or building up the 
design plant, nor that he otherwise pos- 
sessed accurate information as a basis 
for the allocations made.” 

Conclusion Sustained. 

In view of the taxpayer’s long, con- 
tinued prior practice of the nonexist- 
ence of justifying evidence in the books 
and lack of personal and _ scientific 
knowledge of the witness above named, 
and also of Rymer, the auditor of the 
company, we find no error in the con- 
clusion reached by the Tax Board. 
Moreover, the utter futility of the tax- 
payer’s effort to apportion items of 
salary and wages between expense and 
plant construction will be seen when 


mitted at such meeting, as shall be di- 
rected by the said lessee companies, not 
inconsistent with the preservation of 
this lease. 

“The said common stock, subject to 
the above restrictions as to the custody 
and control thereof, shall go and belong 
to the said lessee companies. All ex- 


| penses of the trust hereinabove provided 
|for shall be borne by said lessee com- 


panies.” 

In 1889 the lease referred to above 
was assigned to the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, a Missouri cor- 
poration. The Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis operates the ter- 
minal and transfer facilities as a unit. 
The properties leased from the peti- 
tioners are an integral part of such ter- 
minal facilities and could not practically 
be operated separately. The terms of 
the original lease were modified at the 
time of its assignment to the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis. The 
instrument assigning said lease and mod- 
ifying its terms reads as follows: 

“This indenture, made this third day 
of October in the year 1889, between the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, as first party; the St. Louis Bridge 
; Company and the Tunnel Railroad of St. 
Louis, jointly, as second party; and the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, and 


the Wabash Railroad Company; succes- | 
sor in interest of the Wabash, St. Louis | 
the | 


and Pacific Railway Company, in 
lease of the bridge and tunnel’ proper- 


its books contain no record of the time | 


spent on each. It was possible for the 
company to have kept an accurate rec- 
ord of the time of each employe spent 
on plant and expense. This, as we have 
said, it did not do, but for a long pe- 
riod of years charged all labor and saia.y 
items to expense. To apportion them 
now is but to guess. 

| It remains to consider the iter. of 
$300,000, Mar. 1, 1918, valuation of 
the “design plant” claimed by the tax- 
payer as a basis for computation of «e- 
preciation thereon. In 
contention is disposed of by what has 
been already said, for there is av proper 
proof to fix such value. In addition 
thereto, the allowance and assessment 
of the Commissioner were prima facie 
| right and the burden was on the Blair 
Company to overcome such prima facies. 
The Commissioner -was, under the cir- 


cumstances of this case, not bound to ac- | 


cept the retrospective estimates of Koch 
and McSheehy (La Belle Iron Works 
v. U. S., 256 U. S. 387; The Conqueror, 
1/166 U. S. 110), but might exercise his 
independent judgment. : 

In disposing of the several conten- 
tions made, and affirming the decree 
made, we find support in the foregoing 
authgrities, to which we add Richmond 
v. Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2) 262; Bogle 
v. Commissioner, 26 Fed. (2) 771; Bal- 
aban v. Commissioner, 30 Fed. (2) 807, 
| Sept. 10, 1929, 


principle such} 


Invested Capital 


-|Unified Control of Stock Is Required 
As Basis for Consolidated Tax Return 


> 





ties bearing date of July 1, 1881, as third 
party; bears witness: 

“Whereas, by a certain indenture, be- 
tween the parties hereto, bearing date 
Oct. 1, 1889, it was agreed that the lease 
of the bridge and tunnel properties to 
the Missouri Pacific and Wabash Rail- 
way companies, bearing* Jate July 1, 
1881, should be assigned and transferred 
| to the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, party of the first part, in pur- 
suance of the plan of reorganization of 
| terminal facilities agreed upon by the 
| parties heretc and the various railroad 
| companies owning or operating railroads 
jentering St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
referred to in said above mentioned in- 
| denture. \ 
| “Now, therefore; it is agreed between 
the parties hereto as follows: 

“First. In consideration of the prem- 
ises and of one dollar to them in hand 
paid, the receipt whereof is hereby ac- 
knowledged, the said parties of the third 
part have assigned and transferred, and 
do hereby assign and transfer to the 
party of the first part, the said Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, all and 
singular, the rights, interests, terms of 
years, and estates of said parties of the 
third part and of either of them, given 
or secured under a certain indenture of 
lease bearing date July 1, 1881, between 
the St. Louis Bridge Corffany and the 
Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis, lessors, 
and the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 

ailway Company and the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway Company, lessees, and re- 
corded in the office of the recorder of 
deeds of the city of St. Louis in book 
670 at page 84. y 

“From this assignment and transfer 
of said above mentioned lease bearing 
date July 1, 1881, is excepted, however, 
any interest in the leases of the Union 
Railway and Transit properties and the 
Terminal Railroad properties, bearing 
date respectively Jan. 1, 1879, and Mar. 
3, 1880, to the said bridge and tunnel 
companies, said two last named leases 
having been cancelled and surrendered in 
|compliance with the provisions of said 
indenture bearing date Oct. 1, 1889, here- 
|inbefore referred to. 


Obligations Assumed 


‘By Terminal Association 
“Second. In consideration of the 
;premises, the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, said party of the 
first part, hereby assumes for itself, its 
successors and assigns, all the obliga- 
}tions imposed upon the original lessees 
jin said indenture of lease bearing date 
|July 1, 1881, and agrees for itself, its 
successors and assigns, tNat it and they 
shall and will punctually and fully per- 
form and pay, without diminution or 
|charge, each and every the covenants and 
|payments stipulated in said lease to be 
;performed and paid by the lessees 
|therein named, and in all respects to be 
|bound by and perform the conditions of 
| Said lease as if the first party hereto had 
|been originally named as lessee in said 
|lease; also that the several payments of 
}prineipal: and interest on bonds and of 
| dividends on stock which are payable as 
rental under said lease shall become, and 
the same are hereby declared to be a 
first charge ‘and lien upon al] the income 
of the first party hereto, and the pay- 
ment of said rental to said bridge and 
tunnel companies shall have precedence 
over any and all other payments, rentals 
or otherwise, except interest on the 4% 
per cent bonds, referred to in said in- 
denture, bearing date of Oct. 1, 1889. 

“Third. The said Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, said first party, 
further agrees that when the certificates 
for the first and second preferred stock 
of the St. Louis Bridge Company, and 
for the stock of the Tunnel Railroad of 
St. Louis are surrendered for transfer 
into new certificates, it will endorse 
thereon a guarantee of dividends, sub- | 
stantially as follows: 

“In the case of the first preferred 











stock of said St. Louis Bridge Company: | 


“For value received, the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis guarantees 
to the holder hereof the payment of divi- 
dends upon the stock represented by this 
certificate at the rate of $6 a share in 
each year. Such dividends to be 
half-yearly in the city of New York, on 
the first days of January and July in 
each year, in gold coin of the United 
States of America. 

“Terminal Railroad Association of Si. 
| Louis, by ———— agent. 

“And in the case of the second pre- 
jferred stock of said St. 
| Company: 

“For value received, the Terminai 
Railroad Association of St. Louis guar- 
antees to the holder hereof the payment 
of dividends upon the stock represented 
|by this certificate, at the rate of $3 a 
|share in each year. Such dividends to 
be paid half-yearly in the city of New 
York, on the first days of January and 
July in each year, in gold coin of the 
United States of America. 

“Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
| Louis, by agent. 
| “And in the case of the stock of the 
| Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis: 

“For value received, the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis guar- 
antees to the holder hereof the payment 
of dividends upon the stock represented 
by this certificate, at the rate of $6 a 
share in each year. Such dividends to 
|be paid half yearly in the city of New 
York, on the first days of January and 
July in each year, in gold coin of the 
United States of America. 

“Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, by agent. 


Dividend Guaranteed 


|Of $6 Per Share 


“And the said party of the first part 
|covenants, promises and agrees to and 
with the several persons and _parties 
| who shall receive and at any time here- 
| after hold such new certificates bearing 
its guaranty, that at no time hereafter 
shall any alteration or modification be 
| made of the terms of said agreement be- 
tween it and said. railroad companies, 
whereby the payment to be made by said 
railroad companies for the use and en- 
joyment by them of its property shall 
|be reduced or diminished below what 
shall be necessary for the prompt pay- 
ment of said dividends so guaranteed 
| by it; and that upon default in payment 
jof any of said dividends, said persons 
and parties being holders of certificates 
| bearing said guaranty of said party of 


} 








come entitled to enforce either inf its 
or their own names and by appropriate 
| proceedinys at law or in equity or other- 
| wise, any and all liability of said rail- 
road companies, or of either of them, 





Louis Bridge | 


| the first part, shall at once be and fe-| 








Properties Operated 
‘By Single Concern 


Lessee Controlled Activities Un- 
der Terms of Permanent 
Agreement. 


| to said party of the first part under said 
agreement, and all amounts at the time 
payable under said agreement or there- 
after becoming due under its terms to 
said party. of the first part shall be and 

me appropriated for the satisfac- 
tion of any such dividends remaining 
unpaid, 

“And the said parties of the second 
part, in consideration of the premises 
and of the assumption by the party of | 
the first part hereto of all the covenants 
and liabilities of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company and of the Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific Railway Company, | 
and its successor in interest, as aforc-| 
said, in and under said lease bearing 





date of July 1, 1881, do hereby consent 
to the assignment and transfer to said 
party of the first part of the said lease 
of the properties of said parties of the 
second part, bearing date July 1, 1881, 
and so far as they lawfully can do hereby 
release said parties of the third part 
from all future, personal, or individual 
liability as such lessees on any and all | 
covenants therein contained. | 

“Fourth. The party of the first. part | 
also further agrees that in case it, its | 
successors or assigns shall ever become | 
and be in default for a period of 60 days 
in the payment of ‘interest upon any of 
the outstanding bonds of said $7,000,000 
issue {or any bonds issued in renewal 


or substitution thereof), referred to in| 


said indenture bearing date Oct. 1, 1889, 


so that there may be danger of fore- | 


closure of mortgage and sale of said ter- 
minal properties, said first party shall 
and will on demand execute and deliver 


to the second party a perpetual lease, | 
ahd will thereupon on demand surrender | 


to the a ow immediate posses- 
sion of all t properties of the first 
party which may be embraced in said 
mortgage or deed of trust, in considera- 
tion that the said second party shall and 
will pay the interest accrued or to ac- 
crue on said 4% per cent 50-year bonds, 
or any of them that may be outstanding 
and shall and will further provide for the 
payment or extension and final payment 
of the principal of said bonds when the 
same shall become due; together with ac- 
cruing interest on said bonds that may 
be so extended. 

“And the St. Louis Bridge Company, 
one of the parties hereto of the second 
part, for itself, its successors and assigns 
agrees that whenever the first mortgage 
bonds of the St: Louis Bridge Company, 
of the series amounting to $5,000,000 se- 
cured by its mortgage to J. C. Rogers 
and C. E. Tracy, dated Apr. 1, 1879, 
shall mature or become due and payable, 
it will for the vapove of providing for 
the taking up or the payment of the.prin- 
cipal of the said bonds, and on the re- 
quest of the party of the first part 
hereto, from time to time, make issue 
and deliver such other mortgages and 
bonds of the same amount bearing such 
rate of interest, not exceding 7 per cent 
per annum, and payable at stich times 
and secured by the same property as is 
embraced in the mortgage to secure the 
bonds so to be taken up or paid, as may 
be deemed desirable by the party of the 
first part; but this proviSion shall not 
be construed to’release the party of the 
first part from its obligations to pay or 
to provide for the payment of the said 
bonds secured by the said mortgage of 
Apr. 1, 1879. 
| “Fifth. The original lessees of the said 
| bridge ard tunnel properties under the 
said indenture of lease bearing date 
| July 1, 1881, having since the day of the 
| date thereof operated and been in pos- 
session of said property, managing and 
controiling the same as a separate and 
distinct railway property, and while so 
operating and in the possession of said 
bridge and tunnel properties, as such 
| lessees, having incurred liabilities in 





paid | consideration of the premises and the| 


| transfer and delivery by said parties of 
| the third part to said party of the first 

part of all property, claims, and de- 
|mands of every nature and kind what- 
| soever acquired by said parties of the 
| eae part with the earnings of said 

leased properties and the revenues aris- 
ing therefrom, and used in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of 
said leased properties, the said first 
| party does hereby assume any and all 

liability-on the part of said parties of 

the third part, and either of them, aris- 

ing in any way out of their operation 

and possession of said bridge and tunnel 
| properties, as lessees thereof; it being 
| the interition of the parties hereto that 
| by this assignment and transfer of said 
|indenture of lease bearing date July 1, 
| 1881, the said party of the first part 


| Acquiescences Announced 
‘In Decisions on Tax Appeals 
| See e 
| The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
| Robert H, Lucas, announces his acquies- 
cence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers, and 
citations of which follow: 
| Banta Refrigerator Co., 17164, 15-1088. 
| Bay Ridge Land & Improvement Co., 
| 21217, 16-432. 
| Bonnie Bros., Inc., 7806, 15-1231. 
Derschug, John N,,* 18064, 15-306. 
Home State Bank, 14462, 15.121. 
| Kier, E. J.., 15985, 15-1114. 
| Kier, W. E., 15986, 15-1114, 
Kissel, Caroline T.,+ 21788, 15-1270, 
| Ruud Manufacturing Co., 16278, 15-819. 
| United States Varnish Tile Co., 15069, 
| 16-1366. 
| Whitman, Clarence, 14110, 15-197, 
| Wolfe, Emma §&., estate of,t 16149, 15-835. 
| Wolfe, Russel, executor, 16149, 15-835, 
| *Acquiescence relates to issue 2 of de- 
| cision, + Acquiescence relates to deduction 
|of fees paid to attorneys, ¢ Acquiescence 
|relates to deduction of Pennsylvania and 
|New Jersey inheritance taxes, 
_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 
Derschug, John N.,* 18064, 15-306, 
Kissel, Caroline T., 18208, 15-705. 
| Kissel, Caroline T.,+ 21788, 15-1270, 


| Trippensee Manufacturing Co., 13261, 
| 15-15. 

Wolfe, Emma &., estate of,t 16149, 15-835. 
Wolfe, Russel, executor, 16149, 15-835, 
* Nonacquiescence relates to issue 1 of 
decision. * Nonacquiescence relates to de- 
| duction of aliquot part of cost of improve- 


jments Lo certain property. % Nonacquies- 
‘cence relates to deduction of Connecticut 
and West Virginia inheritance taxes, 
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DEDUCTIONS: Losses: 
Revenue Acts.—W 


Contingent Liability: Year of Deduction: 
here a corporation sold its products to the trade under a 


All 


guarantee against a price decline, and, a decline taking place in the follow- 
ing tax year, it was required to make refunds to its customers, a deduction 
of the refunds, as a loss, in the year in which the guarantee was contracted 
may not be taken, because the liability was then contingent and was not 


verified and paid until a subsequent 


year, the payment in the subsequent 


year not affecting the taxpayer’s accounts for the year closed.—Highland 


Milk Condensing Co. v. Phillips, Collector. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 


the Third Circuit.)—Yearly, Index Page 1668, Col. 7 (Volume IV). Sept. 13, 


1929. 


INVESTED CAPITAL: Computation: Segregation of Costs: Evidence: 
All Revenue Acts.—Where a taxpayer corporation consistently charged all 
labor and salary items to expense prior to enactment of Federal taxing 
statutes, and after such taxing statutes became operative it attempted to 
apportion such items to departments of its plant and to capitalize a part of 
them as invested capital of one department, inclusion of such amount as in- 
vested capital was refused since to make such items properly chargeable to 


invested capital it was necessary to di 


ivide the costs on ay actual rather than 


a theoretical basis, and evidence must be adduced to establish such appor- 


tionment.—J. C. Blair Co. v. Commissioner. 
the Third Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1668, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


1929, 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Sept. 13, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 





from regulations of Commissioner of 





|Regulation of Output Is Chief Problem 


Of Agriculture, Says Secretary Davis 


Objective of Farm Board Declared to Be to Place Farmers 


In Control of Their Own Industry. 


Improvement in the farming in- 
dustry was predicted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis, in 
a recent address at the county fair 
at Clearwateg,.Pa., as a result of 
Federal air given to the industry. 
The first part of his address, printed 
in the issue of Sept. 12, concluded 
with @ statement that the farmer 
has shown great efficiency in pro- 
duction and has produced a surplus 
for export. The full text of the 
address concludes: 

But that very surplus, that. overpro- 
duction beyond what an unknown mar- 
ket can absorb, is the farmer’s greatest 


relief law was passed to meet. In 1925, 


/000. In 1928 our farmers produced 





000,000 more bushels was sold for $100,- 
000,000 less money. The story is the 
same through everything the farmer 
raises, from strawberries up—overpro- 
duction. 


anything the price drops. 
It is around this problem of surplus 


shall have all the rights and be subject 
to all the liabilities that would exist 
upon its part had it been the original 
lessee in said lease and in possession 
and enjoyment of the properties thereby 
leased from the day of the date thereof.” 

The officers of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, namely, the 
president, the vice president, the secre- 
tary-treasurer and the auditor, hold the 
same respective positions in the peti- 
tioner companies to which they are 
elected annually by individuals who were 
officers of the said petitioner companies 
and who were also officers of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 


said individuals voting at annual elec- | 


tions under authority of proxies given 
to them by some of the stockholders of 
the petitioners. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis has at all times complied with 
the terms of said lease as modified by 
the assignment of it. The Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis treats 
its obligations under said lease as modi- 
fied by the assignment as an expense of 
operating its business. ; 

The following statement shows the 
various classes and amounts of stock of 
the St. Louis Bridge Company which 
were outstanding during the years 1920, 
| 1921 and 1922: First preferred stock, 6 
| per cent dividend rate, $2,490,000; sec- 
| ond preferred stock, 8 per cent dividend 

rate, $3,000,000; common stock, no divi- 
| on rate specified, $2,500,000. 





Each of said classes of stock, namely, | 


first preferred stock, second preferred 
stock, and common stock, had equal vot- 
ing rights. 

The Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis had 
outstanding during the years 1920, 1921 
and 1922, common stock of a par value 
of $1,250,000. 

The par value of each share of the 
outstanding stock of the St. Louis Bridge 
Company and the Tunnel Railroad of 
St. Louis was $100. 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis did not own any of the first 
preferred stock or any of the second 
preferred stock of the St. Louis Bridge 
Company during the: years 1920, 1921 
and 1922. The only right or rights 
which the Terminal Railroad Association 
/of St. Louis had in the common stock of 
|the St. Louis Bridge Company was that 
|derived by it under the assignment of 
the original lease. 

All of the first preferred stock and 
all of the second preferred stock of 
the St. Louis Bridge Company which was 
outstanding during the years 1920, 1921 
and 1922, was owned and held by the 
public in general, . 

All of the stock of the Tunnel Rail- 
|road of St. Louis, which was outstanding 
during the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, 
was owned and held by the publie in 
general. . 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis did not own any of the capi- 
tal stock of the Tunnel Railroad of St. 
Louis during the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922. 

Neither the St. Louis Bridge Company 
‘nor the Tunnel Railroad of St, Louis 
|owned any of the stock of the Terminal 
| Railroad Association of St. Louis during 
any of the years 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

The following 
number of shares of stock outstanding 
| (first preferred stock, second preferred 
|stock and common stock) of the St. 
Louis Bridge Company during the years 
|1920, 1921 and 1922; the number of 
lshares of stock voted at the annual 
|meetings (first preferred stock, second 

referred stock and common stock) dur- 
ng the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, and 
the number of shares of stock (first 








problem—the problem which this farm} 


for example, 676,000,000 bushels of wheat | 
were produced and sold for $1,100,000,- | 


| 903,000,000 bushels, and sold it for less! 
than $1,000,000,000. ,So a crop of 227,-| 


And it is an iron law of eco-| 
nomics that when there is too much of | 


statement shows the} 


~ 


| that the whole case of farming has re- 
volved. In fact, without a protective 
tariff the farmer would have been worse 
| off yet. For if the farmer produces a 
{surplus which must sell at a _ profit 
| abroad he must certainly have the home 
market to himself or go bankrupt. And 
without a protected industry to make the 
rest of the country prosperous. the 
farmer would have found even the home 
market poor. 


Control of Production 
|Is Said to Be Needed 


The great need in farming, as the ex- 
perts see it, is to control production and 
find the market. And the chief purpose 
of this new farm relief law is to help 
the farmer to the necessary organiza- 
tion. But nothing that will help the 
| farmer will be overlooked. As President 
Hoover has urged, we must develop our 
| inland waterways, our farm-to-market 
roads. must know how much tc 
grow; how much we can sell, and how 
to get our produce to market. 
Remember, we are not compelling the 
farmer to organize. You farmers will 
remain as independent as ever. The aim 
| of this Federal Farm Board is simply 
| to help the farmers to do business to- 
| gether on the big scale—to promote sys- 
tem, standardize output, and eliminat 
waste. Through his own granges and 
other cooperative associations the farmer 
can tap this knowledge and system ex- 
tended to him. In a word, the Farm 
Board will put the farmer in control of 
his own industry at last. 
| I wonder if you people realize what 
this means. In all the history of Amer- 
ica this is the first legislative act ever 
passed in favor of any industry. Never 
before has a President of the United 
States called a special~Session of Con- 
gress to solve.an economic problem for 
any one group or calling. 
| I firmly believe that within a few 
years we shall see the American farmer 
stripped of the economic ball-and-chain 
that has bound him so long. We are 
Ygoing to get the farmer back on his 
feet, free to move, and paid for his ef- 
fort. For we know that the country 
needs his contribution to its prosperity 
as much as the farmer needs to share 
in the national wealth. The country 
cannot progress so long as its most im- 
portant industry is in the slightest dis- 
tress. 

This is not solely a farming region. 
You have here another great industry, 
in coal, and it is to be regretted that 
the coal-mining industry, which was 
once very active in this section of our 
State, is now depressed and almost stag- 
nant. This condition is by no means 
confined to the Clearfield district, but 
exists in practically all‘the bituminous 
coal fields of the country. -Perhaps this 
section is a little harder hit than are 
some other places, and this is doubtless 
due to the disastrous coal competition 
from other fields and from the over- 
production which grew out of the open- 
ing of so many new mines during the 
war period. 


Solution Is Sought 
For Coal Problem 


The Government is earnestly trying to 
find some method of being helpful in 
relieving the coal situation, and thereby 
aiding miners, operators and consumers 
in stabilizing the mining industry, Each 
of these groups, of course, has its own 
particular problem and its own idea as 
to how it should be met; but it seems 
to me that the mining industry itself 
should furnish the leadership necessary 
in order to guide the coal industry into 
a position of stabilization and satisfac- 
tion to all. ‘ 

To my mind the local coal sections of 
our country, such as the one right here 
in Clearfield, should be operating their 
mines and producing coal, and using it 
here, thus making power in this imme- 
diate locality to send over the wires to 
all the homes and business establish- 
ments which so much need heat, light 
and energy with which to produce the 











preferred stock, second preferred stock 
and common stock) for which proxies 
had been given to individuals conferring 
the rights to vote said stock, 

Total shares outstanding: 1920, 79,- 
900; 1921, 79,900; 1922, 79,900, 

Total shares voted: 1920, 40,006; 
1921, 40,716; 1922, 40,964. 5 

Total shares covered by proxies: 1920, 
45.028; 1921, 48,542; 1922, 41,164. 

During the year 1920, 15,006 shares 
lof the total number of outstanding 
shares of stock during said year were 
voted by individuals who were officers 
lof both the St..Louis Bridge Company 
and the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, who held proxies.in their 
individual name or names, : 

During the year 1921, 15,716 shares 
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Unpaid Guarantees 
May Not Be Deducted 


From Income as Loss 
Income of Period Covered by 
. Contract Not Affected by 
Later Payment,, 
Court Rules. 





HIGHLAND MILK CONDENSING Co., Ap- 
PELLANT, V. D. W. PHILLIPS, COLLEC- 
ToR, APPELLEE. No. 3989, CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
CIRCUIT. 

The question involved in this appeal 
was whether the amount of a guarantee 
covering transactions of one year but 
not verified and not required to be paid 
until a succeeding year was deductible as 
a loss by the taxpayér in the year cov- 
ered by the guarantee on the year of pay- 
ment. 

Appellant sold its products with a 
guarantee to ’1e dealers against a decline 
in price; gnd, in cases where declines re- 
sulted, made sood the guarantee the next 
year. 

The trial court held that the deduction 
was not allowable until the amount was 
actually paid, and that ruling has no 
been upheld by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit. The court 
took the view that, under the facts as 
shown, what happened in the subsequent 
year could rot affect the corporation’s 
income for the year in which it con- 
tracted the contingent liability. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Middle District of Pennsylvania. | 

Before Buffington and Woolley, cir- 
cuit judges, and Fake, district judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Buffington. follows: | 

In the court below the Highland. Milk 
Condensing Company brought suit 
against the collector to recover income 
tax alleged to have been wrongfully as- 
sessed and collected under protest. By 
stipulation jury trial was waived and the 
case tried by a judge. In his finding of 
facts and opinion’ the whole matter is 
stated in detail and need not be here re- 
lated, as the question involved narrows 
itself to this—where a manufacturer sells 
and delivers goods and receives the in- 
voiced prices therefor, with the under- 
standing that the purchasers will be in- 
sured against loss from declines in mar- 
ket price, and in a subsequent year the 
manufacturer is required to make pay- 
ments to purchasers on account of such 
declines, do such payments represent de- 
ductible losses for the year in which they 
are made? On this question the con- 
clusion of the court was: 

“First: The sum of $43,422.20 credited 
and tefunded by plaintiff to jobbers on 
account of declines in the price of evapo- 
rated milk in the year 1918, did not ac- 
crue as a liability until 1918, and, there- 
fore, is not deductible from _plaintiff’s 
gross income for the year 1917. 

“Second: The Federal: income and 
profits tax assessed against and paid by 
the plaintiff for thé year 1917, was prop- 
erly and legally assessed and paid. 

“Third: Weteat must, therefore, be 
entered in favor of the defendant.” 

And in addition: 


“It is clear that the sum of $43,422.20, 


refunded by the plaintiff to jobbers on 
account of declines in the price of evapo- 
rated milk in the year 1918, did not ac- 
crue as a liability in the year 1917, but 
in the year 1918, and therefore, is not de- 
ductible from plaintiff’s gross income for 
the year 1917. 

“The court’s opinion and the conclu- 


sions of law herein are clearly supported 


by the following authorities: Appeal of 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, Vol. 5, 
Nov. 5, 1926, No. 4, p. 271; Ed. Schuster 
& Co., Inc., v. William, Internal Tax Col- 
lector, 283 Fed. 115.” 

We find no error in the court’s so hold- 
ing. The crucial questions were: What 
was the income the taxpayer received 
during the year 1917? Was there any- 
thing during~ that year which les- 
sened such 1917 income? To these ques- 
tions there could be no other answers 
than those embodied in the court’s judg- 
ment. What happened in the following 
year could not affect the status of the 
tax year 1917. We think this conclusion 
is in line with the taxing principles en- 
forced in Lewellyn v. Electric, 275 U. S. 
243. and afterwards followed in Ithaca 
v. United States, 279 U. S. 151. 
Sept. 10, 1929. 





necessities and luxuries needed by our 
population. This is the plan that is in 
contemplation in some other coal dis- 
tricts and I cannot see why it will not 
be to great advantage in solving the 
troublesome coal problem. par 

It may never be possible to employ as 
many ‘men as formerly in the mining 
industry, because many changes through 
new methods of production and machine 
processes are revolutionizing former 
means and methods of production, not 
only in coal but in practically ae im- 
portant or basic toduatiy; but with the 
making of electric power right at the 
locel centers, the coal used for this pur- 
pose, supplemented by the prgeent sales, 
would soon bring the coal districts of 
our State into a new period of good 
times and profitable business, with an 
adequate wage and full time employ- 
ment to the miners themselves. It has 
been proven that reducing wages to meet 
competition has not benefited the coal 
business here or elsewhere. Reducing 
wages in one section to’ meet competi- 


tion only leads to still further reducing. | 


Lack of Coal Market 


Is Injurious to Business 

What happens now, every farmer, 
merchant, miner ,and operator here 
knows for himself. When there is no 
market for coal, mines shut down. When 
the workers have no wages, they cannot 
buy the farmer’s products or the mer- 
chant’s goods. hereas, when ali in- 
dustries alike are prosperous, each en- 
riches the other, It is simply one hand 
helping the other. » So 

his. great land of ours is too rich in 
brains and enterprise not to bring this 
about. I look for the day when this 
region may see great generating plants 
sending to Pennsylvania’s factories and 
homes light, heat and power. ‘It will 
lower costs, promote comfort, increase 
consumption, make employment steady, 
and create wages and profits. Your min- 


|ers will have their jobs, your merchants 


will find them steady customers, your 
farmers will have a better sale for their 
products and at a better price, That 
is the circle that always completes it- 
self wherever business is good, ‘Let us 
all bear good will toward each other and 
help to draw this circle, each of us con- 


| tent in the knowledge that the pros- 


perity of one means prosperity to all. 
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Tobacco 


Spanish Government Improvement Recorded in Agriculture 
During Past Few Years Is Reviewed 


Asks Consumers to 


Use Domestic Goods Spreading of Information by Federal Department Said to 


Commission Appointed to 
Regulate Imports and 
Supervise Contractors 

On Public Work. 


As the first step in the Spanish gov-| ported, M. S. Eisenhower, Director of the 


ernment’s program for the adjustment 


of its unfavorable trade balance, a de- 
cree just issued provides for the estab- 
lishment of an official board to promote 
ti consumption “of Spanish goods ac- 
c@rding to a cablegram Sept. 12 from 
Commercial Attache C. A. Livengood, 
at Madrid, to the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The board is to be divided into two 
sections, the first to regulate imports, 
and the second, with the special assist- 
ance of women, to promote propaganda. 
The board is authorized to propose the 
temporary suspension of importation of 
articles’ not constituting & national ne- 
cessity. 

The board is specifically instructed to 
study the project fer the regulation of 
imports of machinery and tools for pub- 
lic works, in order to utilize fully those 
existing in Spain. 

Special vigilance is to be exercised 
over provincial and municipal bodies, and 
over contractors and concessionaires of 
public works and services under subven- 
tion or control of the, state, in order to 
insure their obeying all regulations on 
the use of national materials. Verifica- 
tion is required of the true Spanish char- 
acter of companies which have received 
governmental concessions for supplies or 
works, with the denunciation of frauds 
encountered. 

nvestigation is to be made ‘of the 
shcretoes and labels of articles sold in 
Spain as national products. The board 
is to be granted free use of a certain 
amount of publicity for propaganda on 
lottery tickets, packages used by the to- 
bacco, match, and petroleum monopolies, 


and on publications of the state, prov-| 


inces, and municipalities, also propa- 
ganda space in street cars, railways, and 
automobile busses operated under pub- 
lic service concessions. 


Tobacco Cultivation 
Tested in Australia 


Experiments Conducted to 
Determine Possibility of 
Profitable Crop. 


Investigations into the possibilities of 
growing tobacco on an extended scale 
in Australia which have been going on 
for some months have not yet reached a 
stage to warrant any definite conclu- 
sig according to a report from Marion 
Jonnston, Office of the Consulate General, 
to the tobacco section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Progress reports of the experimental 
work vary in the different States. In 
Queensland the results of the small scale 
investigations seemed to justify an en- 
largement of the test, consequently ad- 
ditional areas were planted, two curing 
barns have been erected, and equipment 
purchased. 

Unfortunately the season over the area 
planted was abnormally wet, so little 
result was obtained. it was decided, 
however, that the work was to continue. 


In South Australia the average yield 
is low on account of exceptionally dry 
weather. In western Australia the pick- 
ing of the leaf is completed, and yields 
are said to be promising. The curing 
of the leaf from the variety tests con- 
ducted in Victoria is almost completed. 

One of the main troubles retarding 
the tobacco-growing industry in Victoria 
is the presence of the blue mold dis- 
ease, and one of the chief objects of 
the investigation ‘is to find a means of 
its eradication. It is realized that prog- 
re cannot be made until this is done. 

Regarding tests mate of locally-grown 
tobacco, it was stated that out of the 
crops_tested the number with mild and 
agreeable aroma was 5 or 10 per cent; 
with a passable aroma, 14 or 20 per 
cent; with indifferent or poor aroma 15 
or 31 per cent; and with a definitely 
bad aroma 14 or 20 per cent. Of the 
48 samples, 44 tested possessed a good 
to excellent burn; three fair to indif- 
ferent, and one poor to very bad. 

From 1,000 to 3,000 acres of tobacco 
are cultivated annuallv in Australia, the 
total production from which ranges, from 
1,000,000 pounds to 3,000,000 pounds; the 
annual value of the crop varies from 
oe to £250,000 ($485,000 to $1,215,- 

Importations of raw tobacco leaf into 
Australia amount to 20,000,000 pounds 
yearly. This tobacco comes almost 
wholly from the United States. 


Colombia Prefers 
gf ish From America 


Over 80 Per Cent of Imports 
Come From United States. 





Colombia's total annual imports of fish 
sroducts reach close to a total value of 
6225,000, of which the United’States sup- 
dlies between 80 and 90 per cent, accord- 
ng to the trade commissioner at Panama 
Jity, H. P. Macgowan, in a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
ext of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 4 

Canned salmon is the most important 
ingle fish product exported from the 
Jnited States to Colombia, with the 
heaper white chum variety being in 
‘reatest demand. ' Pinks find a consider- 
‘ble market, but there is less demand 
or the more expensive darker red sal- 
aon, Colombia: buys very little canned 
almon other than American. The 
heaper grades of sardines are sold in 
arge quantities. Norway and Spain are 
ffering increasing competition in the 
ardine trade which may be met by 
‘eater sales of california sardines. 
‘ome Canadian sardines from New 
manewick are also competing with the 

aing product. 










































Have Aided Progress on Farms. 


During the past two years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Information Bu- 
reau distributed more than 60,000,000 
free publications, and, as a result, marked 
improvement in agriculture was re- 


Bureau, stated recently in an address 
over associated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Speaking on “Harnessing Science to 
the Plow,’ Mr. Eisenhower reviewed 
farm progress within the past few years, 
and told how the Bureau was prepared 
to aid in the solution of individual 
problems. 

His address, as made public by the 
Department, follows in full text: A 

Only 20 years ago, President Roose- 
velt’s Country Life Commission pointed 
to isolation as one of the farm’s great- 
est evils. Today, good roads, the auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the radio, have 
made rural loneliness a memory. 

Again, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture we have practical proof of compre- 
hensive studies showing that farmers 
past the age of 50 take to improved 
farming practices just as readily as 
younger men. 

Those same wheat farmers who thought 
they couldn’t learn new tricks, have har- 
nessed science to the plow. They have 
the ability and they eagerly follow the 
findings of science. 
mobiles, radios, and machinery are part 
of their everyday lives. They have 
|seized upon better adapted varieties of 
|wheat; they are using better contro! 
measures against plant diseases and in- 
|sect pests. They have conquered some 
of the heaviest burdens of work by use 
of tractors, combines, and other ma- 
chines. All this is true of more than 
wheat farmers. On the whole, we have 
become embarrassingly efficient as pro- 
ducers; so efficient that we are strug- 


The basis of our progress in produc- 


jtion during the years since the World 





War has been fact-finding and inven- 
tion. Nothing is done by guess in this 
age. The basis on which the marketing 
system must be rebuilt in the interests 
of producers is knowledge—knowledge of 
the facts of supply and demand, knowl- 
edge of how to organize effectively to 
make supply meet demand 


tion methods and marketing machinery 
is woven together by informing the 6,- 
000,000 individual farmers of the facts. 
So, naturally, a marked growth in in- 
formation and extension services has 
gone hand in hand with the development 
of agricultural efficiency. 


Department Receives 
Millions of Letters 


Probably most of you would be some- 
what surprised if you went to your mail- 
box tomorrow morning and found 15,000 
letters addressed to you. If your mail 
continued at that rate throughout the 
year, you would have to answer about 
5,000,000 letters. That is exactly what 
takes place in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And that is only 
a rough guess—the Office of Informa- 
tion mails annually about 30,000,000 
publications which have been specifically 
requested. Such requests do not require 
personal replies. It is good that they 
do not; otherwise our staff in Washing- 
ton would have to be greatly expanded. 


Often one of you asks a question about 
insects that makes it necessary for some 
one to obtain material from three or 
four separate bureaus in the Depart- 
ment. I have received letters request- 
ing certain statistics that required a 
week’s work on the part of one man be- 
fore a satisfactory reply could be made. 
All letter writing consumes time. Obvi- 
ously,. it is out of the question for us 
to. correspond individually with somé 
27,000,000 farm people and additional 
millions in the cities who are vitally 
affected by the Department’s work. 


In fact, we try to make it unnecessary 
for you to write to us for information. 
It is our task to make facts about agri- 
culture available to you as soon as they 
are in our hands. 


When the Department finds facts, we 
do not wish to keep them secret. It 1s 
just as important for us to distribute 
knowledge as to get. knowledge. We 
really haven’t any choice in the matter. 
The organic act, establishing the Depart- 
ment, makes it clear that every shred of 
information gathered shall be given to 
the public. It is useless to spend millions 
of dollars on research, only to file away 
the results of research in secret pigeon- 
holes, 

The office of information uses three 
closely related methods to carry informa- 
tion to you. In the Department we 
broadcast daily by radio, we supply news 
and educational material to newspapers, 
farm journals, and other periodicals, and 
we issue literally tons of publications. 


Press Service Issued 
1,000 News Releases \ 


Last year our press service issued more 
than 1,000 news releases. In addition 
to this, the Associated Press, the United 
Press, the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, the International News Service, 
and others supplied virtually every daily 
newspaper in the Nation with agricul- 
tural features based on material from the 
press service. Then, too, the 48 colleges, 
the experiment stations, and thousands 
of county agents and home demonstra. 
tion agents regularly supply stories to 
the press. At least 3,500 public persons 
in this country write agricultural news 
and feature stories regularly. This num- 
ber does not include the many scientists 
who from time to time publish valuable 
papers summarizing their work. People 
in or cooperati with the Department 
of Agriculture alone give about half a 
million stories to periodicals each year. 

sowepepers and magazines use this 
material, Farmers and others read it. 
A survey now being conducted indicates 
that newspapers today use about twice 
as much informative material on agri- 
culture ag they did ten years ago. The 
farm journals, of course, are made up 
almost exclusively of information for 
rural people. Country newspapers in all 
sections are carrying pages or depart- 
ments devoted entirely to agriculture. 


About 90 per cent of the farmers of the| full text: 


United States subscribe to one or more 


|relatively cheapest means of introduc- 


Telephones, auto- | 


evenly. | reports. One hundred and ten send heavy 
And the superstructure of modern produc- | schedules of market news each week day. 


farm journals; 70 per cent take a daily 
newspaper; and nearly 55 per cent take 
a weekly newspaper. 

Farmers read and apply what they 
read. A recent survey shows that articles 
published in newspapers and magazines 
constitute one of the most effective and 


ing improved farming practices to the 
men on the land. That wouldn’t be true, 


of course, if the men on the land didn’t 
read and heed what they read. The 
farmers want the facts, which makes it 
all the more necessary that the facts we 
distribute be absolutely accurate. 

All of us are deeply appreciative of 
the effective educational work in agri- 
culture carried on by the press. 

Now a word about publications. We 
would like to give every farmer in Amer- 
ica just those bulletins which will help 
him in his business. That would ¢ost 
far more than we can afford. However, 
we do the best we can. Our bulletins are 
free so long as the supply lasts. You 
can write to us or to your Congressman 
for a full list of all available publica- 
tions. They cover almost every phase of 
agriculture. During the past two years 
we distributed, entirely free, nearly 60,- 
000,000 publicaticns. About 25,000,000 
of these went to farmers. 

During the war. period of expansion 
in production, we distributed about 80,- 
000,000 publications annually. But, to 
be fair, a comparison should be made 
with more normal times. Since 1922 the 
demand for agricultural publications has 
greatly increased; this increase is felt 
in the State information agencies, too. 
This is another example of the simul- 
taneous progress of information and farm 
efficiency. 


Use of Radio Programs 


abl 








gling now to merchandise our vast sup-| Considered Indispensable 
| plies of food and fiber at a profit to pro- 
ducers. 


We have no comparison of the agricul- 
!tural use of radio now and 10 years ago. 


Foreign Trade 


Use of Foreign Tobacco 
Increases in Great Britain 


The British tobacco trade during the 
first six months of 1929 was character- 
ized by a strong tendency toward an in- 
creased consumption of foreign tobaccos 
and a decreased consumption of colonial 
tobaccos, according to an interpretation 
of official data and the reports of Frank 
Watson & Company, by the tobacco sec- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment, made public Sept. 12, follows: 

The imports of leaf tobacco from for- 
eign countries (principally the United 
States) amounted to 72,727,000 pounds 
during the first half of the year, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent, while the imports 
from British colonies declined by 10 per 
cent and amounted to 11,941,000 pounds. 
The results of overproduction are be- 
ginning to show, and there was a decline 
in the imports from every colony except 
British India, the imports from which 
more than doubled. 


Dentists’ Supplies 
Demanded in Saxony 


American Products Are Pre- 
ferred Because of Supe- 
rior Quality. 


The Free State of Saxony being one of 
the most thickly populated and progres- 
sive districts in Europe is naturally a good 
market for dental supplies and equip- 
ment, according to a report from the 
consulate at Dresden, Germany, made 
public Sept. 12, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The demand for dental goods has ex- 
panded in recent years aided by dental 
inspection programs of the German 
health service in the public schools 
There are in Saxony about 370 denta! 
surgeons with university degrees and 
over 1,000 practicing dentists without 
a scientific university training. 


The local and national production of 


|The schoolboy wrote: 


The reason is simple. A decade ago/dental supplies and apparatus is insuf- 
there was no radio broadcasting. But/ficient to supply the demand for this 
since radio has come on the scene, it|type of goods and therefore large quan- 
has made itself indispensable to any /|tities are imported from foreign -coun- 
program of agricultural information.|tries. The national industry is centered 
About one of every four farmers has a|jn Berlin although there are some im- 
radio. We try to make those radio sets portant factories in Baden, Wuerttem- 
useful to the farmers. Two hundred and berg, Saxony and the Rhineland. 

| fifteen stations daily broadcast weather Reg Ree 


for American dental goods, especially on 


More than 150 bring you syndicate in- the part of dentists educated in the 
formation services from the Department. | United States. American dental sup- 
Now the National Broadcasting Company |Plies and equipment are preferred to 
has linked 39 stations for these daily | Other foreign makes because of their su- 
programs from Washington. onto —. bee ese be sold in much 
ion of the broad- | ‘#™S¢" quantities 1 their price was more 
<a o Sollee entendhd just as nearly competitive with that of the Ger- 
freely as is the aid of the press, the De- man-made products. 
partment of Agriculture makes. more ex- 
tensive use of radio than any other edu- 
cational organization. All told, 290 of 
the 610 broadcasting stations in the 
United States cooperate with the Depart- 
ment. They help to provide you an in- 
| stantaneous connection with your mar- 
ket, a private-wire service on weather 


reports, and a next-door-neighbor ac-| Present Machines Are Said 
quaintance with the scientists and eco- 
Not to Be Suited to 


nomists of the Government. 
Naval Purposes. 


New Sound Projectors 


Are Sought for Navy 


Through our publications, and in co- 
operation with the press and the radio 
broadcasters of the Nation, we hope to SS 
bring to your attention the facts upon| _ Apparatus for the projection of sound 
which prosperous agricultural industries | films has not been developed that is suit- 
must be founded. able for use on naval ships, it was an- 

A friend of mine said facetiously the eed Sept. 12 by the Department of 
other day that “you information men are the Navy. : : 
trying to do for this generation what| The number of silent pictures: avail- 
Socrates in his more or less genial way | able is becoming so limited that it has 
attempted to do for his people of ancient | been necessary to curtail the variety of 
Greece.” However. we hope that with] Programs offered, it was added in the 
all the agencies developed by modern] announcement, which follows in full 


Protests of 12 Importers Are 





science and ingenuity, we may be slightly | text: 
more fortunate in our generation than The Bureau of Navigation has re- 
the. Hellenic teacher was in his. For,} cently had several requests from naval 
after all, the schoolboy, when asked to/| activities ashore and afloat regarding 
white an essay about Socrates was able| installation of talking-picture. devices 
to produce only the following, which does | aboard ships and at stations of the Navy. 
seem to leave something to be desired.| for the information of all concerned 
, the Bureau desires it to be known that 
‘Socrates was a great man. He was 4| both engineering and navigation are now 
sort of a tramp. He went around telling | and have been for two years past, ac- 
people what to do, and they poisoned | tively investigating this subject... At 
him. present writing, none of the machines on 
We also aspire to the laudable func-|the market are especially well adapted 
tion of telling people what to do, but we|for Navy use and the present methods 
hope to escape the hemlock. of sound recording make the life of the 
Ce - snly about one-tenth the life of the 
silen m. 
F ree Entry Allowed aMe Set, Sogriper oe Oe adtitonsl 
° cost of “talkie” film, makes the present 
On Certain Leathers' price of “talkie” films almost prohibitive 
to the Navy. New methods of sound 
recording and new types of sound pro- 
jectors, better adapted to Navy use, are 
Sustained by Customs Court. | im the process of development and the 
ees pees to ewer ene Se 
_ ‘ velopments while at the time making 
_New York, Sept. 12.-Numerous de- experiments and keeping abreast of pres- 
cisions, just announced by the, Customs | ent developments. 
Court here, hold that certain leather,/ Silent films suitable for Navy use are 
similar in all respects to the leather in-| still being produced, but the limited num- 
volved in T. D, 48294, taxed by the col-| ber makes necessary the reduction of the 
lector at the rate of 20 per cent ad/supply of programs to the fleets. To 
valorem, under paragraph 1431, tariff act} maintain the fleets with sufficient pro- 
of 1922, should have been allowed free} grams for the average exhibition of 28 
entry under paragraph 1606 of the pres-| programs per month, requires the pur- 
ent tariff, law. chase of 30 programs a month and this, 
Firms whose protests are sustained in-| at present writing, is impossible unless 
clude the American Express Company, | lower standard of quality of programs 
Saks & Co., Chic Bag Company, Globe; is accepted. The Navy motion picture 
Shipping Company, Hensel, Bruckman &| service will probably, by aid of the for- 
Lorbacher, International Forwarding Co.,| eign market, be able to obtain 20 pro- 
American Shipping Company, the Mark| grams a month during the coming year. 
Cross Co., New Castle Leather Co., Dart- | necessitating an increase of 30 per cent 
moor Coat.Company, Springfield Leather | in “reshows” or a reduction in the num- 
Products Co., Star Case Company, and|ber of programs exhibited each month 
many others. (Protests Nos. 43589-F-| by the fleets. 
22182-24, etc.) — 





crackers or biscuits for animal feeding 
have been imported from Canada and 


Factory in Norway England. Now a Norwegian factory 
uipped with modern machinery has 


. 
Supplied Fox Food son established at Bergen to meet the 
growing demand for the product which 
forms about 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the animals’ diet. Foxes eat about 
ove ounces of crackers and biscuits per 
cial caiadnateiaie ay. 

Development of silver fox farming in| Before beginning the manufacture of 
Norway has increased the consumption |the yeast-free biscuits a year of experi- 
of crackers and biscuits, a popular food| menting was given over to perfecting a 
for these animals, to such an extent that| formula best suited to fur-bearing ani- 
a modernly equipped cracker factory has| mals. 
been erected at Bergen to meet the grow- Silver fox farming is receiving much 
ing demand, according to a report from} attention in Norway at the present time 
the trade commissioner at Oslo, Gudrun| and many new farms have been started 
Carlson, just made public by the Depart-| all over the country. At first these 
ment of Commerce. farms were chiefly private enterprises 
The Department’s statement follows in [S a limited capital but now the tend- 


Many Farms Devoted to Trade 
In Fur-bearing Animals. 


ency is toward forming stock companies, 


Up to the present time most of the| working on a comparatively large scale. 


steady demand | 





Changes in Duties on Imported Goods 
Made by Italy, Sweden and Switzerland 


Increased Rates on Drugs, Lard and Butter, and Reduction 
Of Coffee Tax Are Among Revisions. 


The Italian government has increased | ritories, became effective June 1, 1929, 


import duties on iodine, iodide and iodo- 
form, according to the weekly review of 
foreign tariffs and trade regulations just 


made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A reduction in Sweden’s import duty 
on coffee, and Switzerland’s increase of 
import duties on butter and lard are 
among other tariff changes listed. 


regulation in Italy, 
Palestine-Syria, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, the United Kingdom, Vene- 
zuela and the Federated Malay States 
follows in full text: 

Federated Malay States.—A revised 
tariff schedule, promulgated by the gov- 
ernment of the Federated Malay States 
on July 1, 1929, and effeci::e the same 
date, provides for increased duties on 
imports of petrol (gasoline) and tobacco, 
reports Trade Tommissioner Don C. Bliss, 
Singapore. 

Petrol, heretofore classified under 
petroleum at $0.10 per gallon, is now a 
separate tariff item, with a duty of $0.15 
per gallon. Cigars and snuff. previously 
dutiable at $1.20 per pound, will pay a 
duty of $1.30 per pound under ihe new 
schedule. The duty on other manufac- 
tured tobaccos is inereased to $0.90 per 
pound, from the previous rates of $0.80 
per pound. (The above rates are quoted 
in Straits Settlements dollars, worth, at 
the present rate of exchange, approxi- 
mately $0.56 each.) 


Italy Requires Marking 
Of Mollusc Containers 


Italy.—Article 11 of the Italian decree 
of July 4, 1929, effective from publica- 
tion in the Gazetta Ufficiale, Aug. 3, re- 
quires containers of edible preserved 
molluscs to be marked in accordance with 
the requirements for preserved fish. A 
sanitary certificate similar to the one re- 
quired for preserved fish is also neces- 
sary. The decree became effective from 
publication in the Gazetta Ufficiale, 
Aug. 3. 

The regulations for stamping in or 
lithographing on the containers of pre- 
served fish were published in Commerce 
Reports for Sept. 19, 1927. It is re- 
quired that all containers of fish shall be 
marked to show the contents, the grade 
of oil, or other preservative (if any) 
used in the preservation of the fish, the 
net weight, the producer’s name and the 
place of production. The last two may 
be replaced by a registered trade mark. 
These required markings must be em- 
bedded or embossed -upon the can, or 
lithographed or fired on the tin. 

By a decree of Mar. 14, 1929, effec- 
tive upon publication in the Gazetta Uf- 
ficiale, Rome, July 25, the Italian gov- 
ernment increased the import duty on 
raw iodine frem 0.08 gold lire to 15 gold 
lire, on refined iodine from 3 gold lire to 
18 gold lire, -n metallic iodide from 3.50 
gold lire to 16.50 gold lire, and on iodo- 
form from 6.50 gold lire to 20 gold lire, 
all per net kilo. 

New Zealand.—By an order in. council 
of July 1, 1929, the maximum uty on 
all lemons imported: into New Zealand 
is fixed at 1 penny per pound for the 
period from Dec. 1, 1929, to May 31, 
1930, states a report from Consul Gen- 
eral W. L. Lowrie, Wellington. 

Palestine-Syria.—A reciprocal customs 
agreement between Syria and Palestine, 
regulating the importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandise between their ter- 
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Commerce 


according to reports from Consul George 


L. Brandt, Beirut, and Commercial At- |, 


tache Charles E. Dikerson Jr., Cairo. 
‘Except for tobacco and tombac in all 
their forms, pure . alcohol, spirituous 
liquors, salt, and matches, on which the 
original duties are retained, the agree- 
ment provides for the duty-free importa- 
tion of all commodities wholly produced 


use of raw materials from a third coun- 
try, so long as the article is manufac- 
tured entirély in either Palestine or 
Syria. 

The treaty also provides that when 
goods of foreign origin, which have en- 
tered one of the contracting countries 
and paid duty at the rate specified in its 
tariff, are then shipped to the other, at 
a different rate’ of duty, the difference 
is' to be adjusted by refund or payment 
of additional duty. “Merchandise of for- 
e origin exported from Palestine into 
Syria and the Lebanon or vice versa, is 
not to be subject to export duty. 


Sweden Lowers Import 


Duties on Coffee 


Sweden.—The Swedish import duties 
on. coffee have been reduced by a royal 
order of June 26, effective Sept. 1, 1929, 
as follows, according to Consul General 
John Ball Osborne, Stockholm: On green 
coffee, from 0.40 to 0.30 crown per kilo; 
and on roasted or baked coffee, even if 
ground, from 0.54 to 0.42 crown per kilo. 

Switzerland—The Swiss import duty 
on butter has been increased from 20 to 
70 frances per 100 kilos gross and on lard 
from 20 to 40 francs per 100 kilos gross, 
according to a decree of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council, published in the Feuille | 
Federal, Berne. The net rates are effec-/ 
tive as of Aug. 12, 1929. | 

United Kingdom.—The application 
made for the marking with an indication 
of origin of imported wireless receiving 
sets, components, and accessories, under 
the United Kingdom Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1926, has been withdrawn, states 
the Board of Trade Journal, Lotdon. 

According to an announcement of the | 
Board of Trade of the United Kingdom, 
reported to the Department by Trade 
Commissioner. Roger R. Townsend, Lon- 
don, an order has been issued exempting 
the following articles from the key 
industry duty of 33 1/3 per cent ad 
valorem, from Aug. 20, 1929, to Dec. 31, 
1930. Mercury vapor rectifiers, meody- 
mium oxide, praseodymlum oxide, and 
yttrium oxide. 


Uruguay Makes Increase 


In Furniture Schedule 

Uruguay.—A new schedule of customs 
valuations on furniture was adopted by 
the national council of administration 
of Uruguay on May 21, 1929, and became 
effective on the day following its publi- 
cation in Diario Oficial of July 23, 1929, 
according to the Diario Oficial, Monte- 
video. The new schedule is more detailed 
than the old one and provides increases 
for practically every classification in the 
furnituré schedule with the exception of 
some few items covering screens, which 
have been decreased slightly. 

The Uruguayan import duty on fur- 
niture is 48 per cent plus a surtax of 
14 per cent of the official valuation. 








Official valuation on any furniture item, 
or group of items may be obtained upon 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Silk Exports Exceed — 
Quantity of Cotton- 
Imported in Japan” 





Trade Balance Is Favorable 
In August as Result of 
Cabinet’s Retrench- 
ment Plan. 


With a heavy volume of raw silk ship- 
ments and a decidedly marked decline in 
raw cotton receipts, Japan’s foreign trade 
in August developed the highest favorable 
excess of exports over imports that has 
been recorded for several years part} 
Acting Commerciat Attache J. H. Ehlers, 
Tokyo, cabled the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 12. ® 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Acording to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Japanese department: of 
finance, Japan’s August exports reached 
a total of 219,600,000 yen, compared 
with 188,300,000 in the preceding month, 
and with tHe record monthly export to- 
tal of last year, which, in August, 
amounted to 189,000,000 yen, over 30;- 
000,000 yen less than in August of this 
year (the Yen in July averaged $0.4556; - 
in August, $0.4669; and in August, 1928; 
$0.4505). 

Seasonal Decline. 

The customary seasonal decline in im- 
port trade occurred during August, with 
its total falling from the July figure of 
166,700,000 yen to only 156,900,000 in 
August. The favorable balance of ex- 
ports over imports thus totaled 62,700,- 
000 yen, compared with the favorable 
balance of 21,600,000 yen gained in July, 
and with 36,800,000 registered in Au- 
gust of last year. 

In addition to heavier shipments .of 
raw silk, cotton textiles were also shipped 
in greater volume during August, fol- 
lowed by smaller increases in exports of 
knitted goods, aqyatic products, potteries, 
and rubber tires. "Small declines occurred 
in August shipments of iron manufa 
ures, machinery, waste silk and silk 
textiles. 

Effects of the announced retrenchment 
program of the new Japanese cabinet, 
coupled with an unusually heavy decline 
In receipts of raw cotton, reduced Ja- 
pan’s August import trade to a low fig- 
ure. Other commodities imported in 
smaller _ quantity included oil cake, 
wheat, rice, iron and steel products, lum- 
ber, petroleum, and woolen yarn; while 
imports of wool textiles, machinery, and 
raw sugar registered a slight increase 
over July. 





Small Estimate Made 
Of Wheat in Canada 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

age of 9,325,000 during 1920-1928, the 
horse population was 3,376,000 compared 
with an average of 3,526,000, and the 
hog population was 4,497,000 against 
an average of 4,310,000. . 
_ Potatoes have suffered from the con- 
tinued hot, dry weather and production 
is now placed at 72,937,000 bushels as 
compare with 177,430,000 bushels in 

The production of flaxseed is very 
low this season and is estimated at 
2,159,000 bushels compared with 3,614,- 
000 bushels produced on a. slightly 
smaller acreage in 1928. The growth 
of flaxseed in Canada has declined rap- 
idly in recent years and the area de- 
voted to this crop and’ the outturn of 
seed is now lower than at any time 
since 1909. 
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ACTS are worth millions to aviation. 

Through its various Departments the United 
States Government has conducted thousands of 
tests and experiments. 
rules and regulations relating to aviation. It has 
made discoveries of vital concern to aviation 
executives, designers, engineers, operators, pilots, 
and to everyone interested in the most dramatic 


It has laid down many 


the world. All these facts appear 


four times a year in The United States Aviation 
Quarterly. Subscription price is $5.00 a year. 
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Purpose of Session 


Viewed as Defeated 


“Ranking Minority Member of 
Committee Says Extrava- 
gance Is Encouraged. 
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inerease in the average rates upon the) 


schedule to which they apply. 
*_| These useless and ineffective—I will 
not say quack—duties on farm _prod- 
ucts should be contemplated with re- 
stntment rather than approval. Agri- 
culture can never attain or even ap- 
proach tariff equality with the other 
industries through the impositior of in- 
effective paper tariff rates upon its 
products. The only way the farmer car 
secure or hope to secure even approxi- 
_mate equality through tariff legislation 
is by increases in duties on his prod- 
ucts, where they will or can be e‘fec- 
tive, and by drastic reduction in ‘he 
duties imposed upon such industrial prod- 


ucts as he does not produce and must of | 


necessity buy for farm, home and family. 
Increases Broaden 
Disparity Between Industries 


To raise the duty on the finished 
products which the farmer buys, or, as 
in the case of agricultural schedules, 
on the raw material used in the pro- 
duction of such finished products, does 

—not diminish but broadens the spread 


- of economic disparity between the farmer 


and the other industries. Increasing 
some of the few effective duties upon 
farm products in the present iaw and 
adding useless duties will be vf -ittie 
benefit to the farmer unless the ‘high 
- effective rates upon the things he buys 
are at the same time drastically reduced. 


‘. The farmer is no suppliant for the, entire duty on dairy products under the | 
« crumbs that fall from “the masier’s ta- | 


* ble,” and -the attempt to satisfy his 
demands for tariff relief by offering 
him useless paper or utterly ineffective 
rates upon his products discounts his 
manhood and impeaches his intelligence. 

The farmers of this country will not 


get the tariff relief they want and | 


need until they give the special inter- 
ests, who dominate and dictate the fram 
» ing of tariffs, to understand that they 
‘ do not intend to be longer duped or 
« waved aside by polite gestures; until 
‘ they let these makers of the tariff un- 
derstand that they want deeds and noi 
promises. 


A rate is a useless rate if there are | 


no importations or if the importations 
are so small, compared with domestic 
production, that the tariff rates can not 
be effective, or, if effective at all, only 
to an almost vanishing degree. 

In this connection, I wish to quote 
a statement recently made to me by a 
very distinguished tariff expert: 

“When a higher duty is proposed on 
an import that is less than 1 per cent 
of our national consumption, what is 
sought is not adequate protection but 
a complete embargo. There was a time 
when an import of less than 10 per cent 


of our consumption was not regarded | 


as a competitive menace. Now it seems 
that an import of 1 per cent is an oc- 
casion for heavier defensive armor..” 
This bill is unsatisfactory from. the 
standpoint of the American farmer, be- 
cause it imposes duties upon certain agri- 
cultural products extensively produced in 
this country and of which there are no 
imports, and therefore the duty is abso- 
lutely ineffective; because in many in- 
stances duties are imposed upon agri- 
cultural products of which less than 1 
per cent df the domestic production is 
imported, and the duty therefore has no 
value; because duties are imposed upon 
many agricultural products the imports 
of which are so negligible as to make the 
duty valueless; because duties are im- 


posed upon products which we produce: 


greatly in excess of the domestic de- 
mand, resulting in large exportable sur- 
pluses which establish the domestic price 
upon the basis of the world price, and 
therefore the duty is ineffective; because, 
by reason of the increase in duty on 
sugar, the single product of sugar would 
absorb about one-half of the benefits ac- 
eruing to agriculture from the total 
duties imposed upon agricultural prod- 
ucts in this bill. 


Billions Are Added 
To Prices Consumer Pays 


Consumer: Not only are the duties 
imposed in this bill unsatisfactory to the 
farmer, but also to the domestic con- 
sumer, because the duties imposed in it 
greatly increase existing burdens of 
tariff taxation, adding billions of dollars 
to the annual cost of the things that the 
consumer buys. 

Mr. President, having completed the 
general observations with reference to 
this bill which I wish to make to the 
Senate, I wish in a brief way to sum- 
marize some of the outstanding objec- 
tions to the bill and the rates contained 
in it. I wish, then, to present some ex- 
hibits with reference to certain rates 
which I think are particularly objec- 
tionable. 

(1) It contains many rates and in- 
ereaseS Upon agricultural products that 
are useless and ineffective. 

(2) It is replete with exorbitant rates 
on articles which farmers buy. 


(3) It contains numerous instances of 


higher rates on articles used by the 
masses than on articles of identical use, 


but purchased principally by persons of 


wealth or of more than average means. 


(4) It does not conform to President 
Hoover’s request for increases on in- 
dustrial products only when there has 
heen a slackening of employment due to 
In many cases increases have 
been granted to industries which have 
prosperous under the present | 


imports, 


been very 
tariff act. 
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Termed Indefensible by 





> 


of tariff experts, with reference to cer- 
tain rates proposed in the bill. : 
Analysis of imports, duties, and in- 
creases of duties and average rates on 
agricultural products in the bill. Exhibit 
A: Schedule 7 covers all the dutiable ani- 
mal and vegetable products produced, 
with the exception of textiles, wood, 
paper, hides, and sugar. The following 
table shows the. treatment these agri- 
cultural and food products have received 
by the Senate committee bill: 


| Raw-wool 
Schedule (pars.1101 , Sugar 
7 Value and 1102) (par, 501) 


Imports $287,722,762 $39,431,845 $161,272,154 
Total 7 
duties 146,042,782 
Increase 
in du- 
ties .. 
Average 


$6,411,678 16,999,207 


22,417,605 169,517 28,888,785 
4 
rate, 

pet. . 32.66 43.49 90.56 | 

This is upon all the agricultural prod- 
ucts, including all food, feeds, and the 
raw material entering into clothing that 
are dutiable, we import in value $327,- 
154,607, excluding sugar. The duties 
upon these products) at the rates re- 
ported to the Sénate/ applied to the 1928 
{imports would be $103,410,885, an in- 
crease in duty of $22,587,122, average 
rate of duty 31.61 per cent. 

The correspondin: figures for the .sin- 
gle food product—sugar—is, value of 
| imports, $161,272,154; total duty, $146,- 
| 042,782; increase in duty, $28,888,785; 
| average and value rate, 90.56 per cent. 
| The question is, how many farmers 
are assisted by this duty of $103,000,000 
and how many by this $146,000,000 duty? 

Every farmer in the country pays 
part of the latter tax, that on sugar, 
while the number engaged in producing 
sugar is comparatively small. 

The entire duty upon meat animals 
at the proposed rates is only $8,750,041, 
|or less than 6 per cent of the duty at 
| the proposed rates on sugar alone. The 





| 


proposed rates is $11,978,304, about 80 | 
| per cent of which is on cheese, most of 
| which cannot be produced here. This | 
is about 8 per cent of the duties given | 
to sugar. 
| The poultry and eggs industry received 
| $2,752,838 in the protective duties, or 
less than 2 per cent of that given sugar. 
|The duties suggested on cereals, and all | 
| products thereof, are $2,489,411. This | 
covers wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, | 
| buckwheat, rice, and all products there- | 
from, including feeds. soy-bean cake and | 
|meal, breakfast foods, cakes, biscuits, | 
and so forth, and is still less than 2) 
|per cent of that given sugar. 
To summarize, under the provisions. of ! 
| the Senate bill, the duties on all these | 
| agricultural products are increased $51,- | 
475,907 over the duties under the pres- | 
;ent law. Of this increase sugar receives | 
$28,888,785, or over 56 per cent. 
Of the total duties under the Senate! 
| bill, amounting to $249,453,667, sugar re- 
}ceives $146,042,782, or over 5812 per 
cent. 





| Administrative Provision 


| Of 1922 Act Discussed 
| Exhibit B. Flexible tariff provisions.— | 
| The act of 1922, the House bill and the 
Senate committee bill, all delegate to/| 
the President the power to investigate | 
the effectiveness of any rate of duty. If) 
|he determines that the statutory rate | 
is too low or too high he may increase or 
| decrease such rate of duty, not in ex- 
| cess of 50 per cent of such rate. He may 
| also change the classification of such ar- | 
| ticle. If he find that as yet the domestic | 
|and foreign article is‘not on a parity he 
| may transfer the ad valorem rate of duty 
upon the imported article to the Antferi- | 
| can selling price. In such case he may | 
| decrease the statutory rate of duty not 
|in excess of 50 per cent, but he can not 
| increase it. 

In the 1922 act such investigation is 
| based upon the cost of production. In 
the House bill and in the Senate com- 
mittee bill it is based upon the conditions 
of competition. Both these bills contain 
|@ paragraph defining the method of as- | 
| certaining the differences in conditions of | 
| competition. He may use the cost of! 
| production of both the domestic and the | 
| imported article, or the price at which | 
;the domestic article is freely offered | 
for sale, or the price or value set forth | 
in the invoice of the imported article, 
|or its import cost as definec in the act. 
Also any advantage granted in a foreign 
jcountry. These provisions are not con- 
tained in the act of 1922. 
| The Senate committee bill also added 
a definition of cost of transportation. 
This limits this cost to that of carry- 
ing the foreign article from areas of sub- 
| stantial production’in the prineipal com- 
| peting country to the principal port of 
{importation in the United States. It 
|also allows in the case of the domestic 
article the cost of transporting the 

article from the areas of substantial 
| production that can be reasonably ex- 
| pected to ship the article to the princi- 
| pal port of importation into the United 

States of like or similar articles. 

This provision would be 
sometimes to result in a transfer to the 
American selling price. For example, 
the price of the foreign article, meant 
for sale in St. Paul, is computed to be 
$100 free of duty at New York. The 
competing article—American—is valued 
|in St. Paul, the principal market in the 
| United States, and where it is produced, 
at $175. The duty is 50 per cent. The 


} 
| 








| 


> 


‘cents per pound in the Senate bill on 


| Prior to 1927 Argentina was the prin- 


|and lamb imports for 1927 amounted to 


|pared with the domestic production. 


jare available) was 
| pounds, while imports were only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of that amount. | 


sufficient | 


Mr. Simmons 


Relief to Farmers _ 


Held to Be Lacking 


Duty on Sugar Declared to Ab- 
sorb Half of Benefits Accru- 


ing to Agriculture. 





tic, $15. The Senate Committee bill doub- | 
ling this difference. 

Exhibit 1—The uselessness of some of 
the rates on agricultural commodities. 


The following are some of the out- 
standing facts with regard to the agri- 
cultural schedule as reported by the ma- | 
jority members of the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

Corn: Many of the increases in rates | 
upon agricultural commodities are use- 
less. The increase in the duty on corn | 
from 15 cents per bushel in the act of | 
1922 to 25 cents per bushel in the Sen- | 
ate bill is a good example of a use- 
less rate. The domestic production of | 
corn has varied from 2,500,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000,000 bushels since 1920, while 
during that same period the imports 
of corn have never been as much as 
5,000,000 bushels a year. The imports | 
have thus been only a small fraction of 
1 per cent of the domestic production. | 

The price of imported corn has aver- 









aged over a dollar a bushel, which shows | 
that the imports come in only when 
there is a shortage in the domestic sup-| 
ply, and the price is fairly high. As/| 
a matter of fact, the imports of corn 
have consisted in most years of only a 
few shiploads of Argentine flint corn, 
landed at San Francisco, Seattle, and 
New York. A large part of the corn 
landed in New York has been reexported 
with benefit of drawback in the form! 
of corn products. The remainder of the 
imported corn, both on the Atlantic and | 
Pacific coasts, has been used as poul- 
try and pigeon feed, since the flint corn 
is peculiarly desirable for that purpose. 

To hold out the promise to the Amer- 
ican farmer that an increase in the duty 
on corn can raise the price of corn is 
to insult his intelligence. It is certainly 
handing him a gold brick, if anything 
could be so. 

Mutton and lamb: The increases in the 
duty on mutton and lamb, in paragraph 
702, are useless. The rates have been 
increased from 2% cents per pound in 
the act of 1922 to 5 cents per pound in 
the Senate bill on mutton, and from 4 


- 


cents per pound in the act of 1922 to 7 


lamb. 


The domestic production of mutton and 
lamb during the past 10 years has varied 
between 500,000,000 and about 650,000,- 
000 pounds, while imports, which are 
mainly from Canada, have been only 
about 1 per cent of domestic production. 


cipal source of imports, but there is now 
an embargo on imports from that coun- 
try because of the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease there. 


It is a well-known fact that frozen 
lamb from Australia and New Zealand | 
finds practically no market in» this | 
country. An attempt was made to im- 
port frozen mutton and lamb directly 
after the war, but there was so little 
demand for it in the United States that 
most of it was reexported to England | 
and the Continent. Combined mutton 





only four-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
domestic slaughter. | 

Pork and bacon: The increase in duties | 
on pork and bacon in paragraph 703 are | 
excellent examples of absolutely useless 
increases in rate. The duty on pork, 
fresh, chilled, or frozen, is increased 
from three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
in the act of 1922 to 2% cents per pound 
in the Senate bill. The duty on bacon 
and ham is increased from 2 cents per 
pound in the act of 1922 to 3% cents 
per pound in the Senate bill. The largest 
imports of fresh pork which we have 
ever had were 14,500,000 pounds im- 
ported in 1927, while domestic produc- 
tion in that year was at about the av- 
erage figure of 8,500,000,000 pounds; the 
imports are, therefore, infinitesimal com- 


Hams and bacon: The domestic produc- 
tion of hams, bacon, and shoulders in 
1925 (the latest year for which figures 
over 3,000,000,000 


Imports were only a fraction of 1 
per cent of exports. Exports of cured- 





pork products from the United States, 
which equal in volume the exports 
from all other countries combined, 
amounted in 1925 to about 500,000,000 
pounds and in 1928 to 289,824,000 pounds. 
In addition, we export from 700,000,000 
to 800,000,000 pounds of lard annually. 


| Tariff on Reindeer Meat 


Termed Ridiculous 


Reindeer meat: The increase in the 
duty on reindeer meat is rather ridicu- 
lous. The rate is increased from 4 cents 
per pound in the act of 1922 to 6 cents 
per pound in the Senate bill. Just how 
this increase is going to help the Amer- 
ican farmer is difficult to ascertain. In 
1928, 1,810,000 pounds of reindeer meat 
were shipped to the United States from 
Alaska. In that same year 3,198 pounds, 





|cost of transportation from St. Paul to 
|New York is $15. 


Difference in Various 


| Proposals Compared 
1. Under act of 1922 and House bill: 
Imported article, $100 plus $50 duty, 
$150. Domestic article, $175, increased 
rate needed. Imported article, $100 plus 
|75 per cent duty, $175. Domestic article 

or parity, $175. 

2. Under Senate Committee bil): Im- 
| ported article, $100 plus $50 duty, $150. 


(5) It is full of inconsistencies and un- | Domestic article, $175 plus $i5 transpor- 


fair discriminations. 


(6) It increases rates on many articles 
even though the imports under the pres- 


ent tariff act have been negligible. 


(7) It encourages inefficiency by many 


of its increases in rates. 
(8) Its increases on 


pean countries; and finally 


(9) By its liberalization of the flexible 
provisions, enlarging the powers and dis- 
cretion of the President, the latitude al- | 
lowed the President in the imposition of 


additional duties is greatly expanded. 


i S t manufactured 
articles imperils our trade with Euro- 


tation, $190, increase needed. Imported 
| article, $100 plus 75 per cent duty, $175. 
| Domestic article, $175 plus $15 transpor- 
| tation, $190. 

American valuation needed: Domestic 
|article, $175 plus $15 transportation, 
| $190(a). Imported article, $100 plus 50 
| per cent.on: (a), $195, duty too large, 
needs reduction. Domestic article, $190. 
| Imported article, $100 plus 47.37 per cent 
|on (a) or parity, $190. 

Cost in St. Paul—Senate Committee 
| bill: Imported article, $190 plus $15 
| transportation, $205; domestic article, 


In connection with the observations I | $175; difference in favor of domcstic, $30. 


have mad® with respect to rates I wish ; 
to present and briefly to discuss certain | $15 transportation, $190; domc.tic arti-| two spices of importance produced in the| rate remains the same in the Senate bill. 


House bill: Imported article, $175 plus 


valued at $973, were imported from Nor- 
way. 

Barley, oats, buckwheat, and rye: The 
duties on barley, oats, rye, and buck- 


| wheat ‘are also useless, because imports 


are negligible in comparison with the 
domestic production, and we _ usually 
have an exportable surplus of these 
grains. 

Cereal breakfast foods: The duty on 
cereal foods remains unchanged at 20 
per cent, but there does not appear to 
be a reasonable explanation of any duty. 
Domestic production is estimated at over 
1,000,000,000 pounds, and exports in 1928 
were more than 6,200,00@..pounds, while 
imports were less than 60,000 pounds. 
About half of the imports came from 
Canada, which in turn was our chief cus- 
tomer, taking about 25 per cent of our 
exports. 

The duties on spices and spice seeds 
are useless to the American farmer, be- 
cause with the exception of a very few 
of the seeds mentioned in this paragraph 
none are produced in the United States. 
The only result of having duties on prod- 
ucts guch as black pepper, white pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, and so forth, is to raise 
the price to the consumers. The only 


exhibits I have prepared, with the help|cle, $175; difference in favor of domes-\ United States are mustard seed and dried 


Rate Decisions 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the . 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 12 made publie decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21554. Acorn Lumber Company v. 

Southern Railway Company et al. De- 

cided Aug. 20, 1929. 

Applicable charges on one carload of 
lumber shipped from Strother, S. C., .to 
Salamanca, .N. Y., and diverted in transit 
to Coudersport, Pa., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 








| No, 21521, Holmes Coal Company v. Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. De- 

cided Aug. 20, 1929. 

Rate applicable on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from South Carbon, W. Va., to 
St. Paul, Minn., found unreasonable. 
Waiver of outstanding undercharges au- 
thorized and complaint dismissed. 








hot red‘peppers. The increase of the 
duty on red peppers may assist the grow- 
ers in Mississippi and Louisiana, where 
in recent years there has been estab- 
lished a farm industry for those prod- 
ucts. «Aside from this duty, the rates in 
this paragraph are useless to the 
farmers. 


Higher Rates Fixed 


On Chocolate and Cocoa 
Chocolate and Cocoa: Paragraph 775 in 
the agricultural schedule covers chocolate 
and cocoa, sweetened and unsweetened. 
The duty on these products in the act of 
1922 was 17% per cent ad valorem but 
not less than 2 cents per pound. The 
rate has been changed to 3 cents per 


June, 







AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PuBLIsHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY 


Public Utilities 


Earnings of Public Utility Companies 
Advanced in July Over Last Year 


Net Income Has More Than Trebled in Last Decade, 
Bureau of Census Announces. ’ 


Gross earnings of public utility enter- | gross operating reventes, while net earn- 


prises, exclusive of telephone and tele- 
graph companies, as reported to_the De- 
partment of Commerce by 95 companies 
or systems operating gas, electric light, 
heat, power, traction and water services 
and comprising practically all of the 
larger organizations in the United 
States, showed an average monthly in- 
crease for the fist six months of 1929 
of 113 per cent over the average monthly 
earnings of 1919 and net earnings showed 
an increase of 222 per cent for the same 
period, according to statistics made avail- 
able Sept. 11 by the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Gommerce. 

The report further stated that the 
gross earnings for July were $178,000,- 
000, as compared with $183,000,000 in 
and $173,645,919 in July, 1928. 
Gross earnings consist, in general, of 





ings in general represent the gross, less 
operating expenses and taxes, or the 
nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years do not 
cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 


owing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., 
but these differences are not believed to 
be great in the aggregate. 


Gross and net public utility earnings 
by months from January, 1926, (the 
figures for the latest months being sub- 
ject to revision), are as follows: 


Gross Net 
Year earnings earnings 
W019 5 ons seeeees $ 90,162,000 $26,157,000 
11920 .....eveee 108,871,000 28,949,000 
921. corcsev'ee 112,690,000 32,884,000 
byger iets 119,601,000 37,238,000 
ISSO cccoevuse 132,711,000 42,466,000 
DOS... i.vesedton ee 140,939,000 45,511,000 
BOOS 1s. san vee vee 152,260,000 52,685,000 


eGross and net public-utility earnings by months from January, 1926, the figures 
for the latest months being subject to revision, follow: 


Gross earnings. 1926. 
| erm yh eT 
NS So ae 4 ak h6s oP eee prmwio 165,658,704 
MOOR . in wigativceciiactemhcs SOURED 
On Eee ae ETT EME 
BRE Naa cc che Vereen stveve duce 59,135,618 
GD : tha os dicensbigiat (eee canes 157,744,715 
July 153,245,315 





Total (7 months) ........$1,147,827,594 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
$191,702,022 $196,573,107 $203,000,000 
177,612,648 187,383,731 194,000,000 
179,564,670 187,726,994 195,000,000 
176,467,300 181,143,683 190,000,000 
171,255,699 180,255,407 189,750,000 
167,975,072 178,696,556 183,000,000 
161,638,462 173,645,919 178,000,000 


$1,226,215,873 


$1,332,750,000 





$1,285,425,397 


162,647,420 173,952,469 
169,413,885 179,346,145 
177,734,493 190,795,668 
182,077,497 198,032,715 
194,985,134 202,000,000 





pound on unsweetened chocolate and ee. . ‘* Tana 
cocoa, and 40 per cent ad valorem on| October... ...cscccccceecis, 170°733°069 
sweetened chocolate and cocoa. Just! November coe awa 176,000:649 
how these increases are going to benefit| December .........sesee0+++-- 188,146,705 
the American farmers it is difficult to 

understand. Total (year) eee ees -$1,995,415,364 


The following figures show the pro- 
duction of chocolate in the United States 





$2,113,074,302 $2,229,552,394 





Net earnings, 


$73,746,891 $79,013,279 
66,907,757 74,296,576 86,000,000 
65,412,739 72,811,146 85,000,000 
64,907,729 68,971,324 83,000,000 

61,194,77¢ 67,732,911 
69,167,096 67,537,149 79,000,000 
62,260,333 71,000,000 


53,980,280 








$445,317,271 $492,622,718 $578,500,000 


53,551,164 61,809,794 
61,897,207 68,235,698 
65,259,727 73,670,561 
70,214,468 81,363,806 
78,937,417 91,000,000 





$775,177 ,254 $868 ,702,577 





; : LINE Go dois's wah oA 0-3 CSiedd $66,974,941 
in 1927: : RR i 450.5 kPa swe 60 Vea oe 61,555,164 
: Quantity : HUBER: 55. dare be sy'sh ao ad gereees 60,696,920 
Production Pounds Value | April an 59.471.359 
Menugh altenaaner TL see eee een ens erocene | RM 
Maine ees cooks ssintee gual | pote” tress 
ae > inde Se LAME. « «higig cieece's see mae ee 55,699, 
With nuts ........ 3,068,265 = 788,687 | Suly aCe ages ee 
Milk chocolate: Nadi euaie o| ee PPB Biss) EIS | 
Plain ...<.......,-  64,862,27 9,445,882 | ” : 98.630.8 
With nuts ........ 53,585,323 17,765,750 ue Viguengmer 35 \ra= a arta 
Lucha am eidh dom 56,930,481 
Total ........... 142,015,557 43,102,993 ee 60'878'181 
Principal States in production: New| November 65,844,729 
York, Massachusetts, California. | December 73,023,848 
Quantity Value intinaniae eects 
Imports in 1928 Pounds Total (year) ............. $715,152,609 
Chocolate: . —~ —— eniveiiene os 
Sweetened .......°.. 4,001,374 $1,265,997 | ; | 
Unsweetened ....... 323,531 92,501 | 20 per cent on cross-cut saws, mill saws, 
————_- ———/and so forth (par. 340), when, as the | 
Total... - 4,324,905 358.498 | Tariff Information Summary of the Tariff 


Very small additional imports subject | 
to the 2-cent per pound minimum duty. | 
(Only about 9,000 pounds in 1928.) 

The imports of chocolate, which con- 
sist mainly of chocolate bars, both with 
and without nuts, come principally from | 
The Netherlands, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. It will be seen from the above 
figures that imports are only about 2 
per cent in either quantity or value of 
domestic production, and yet the rates 
have been raised. 

The exorbitant rates of duty on ar- 
ticles the farmer buys is illustrated by 
the duty on whiting, watches, pocket- 
knives, scissors, pliers, arms, fishing 
tackle, saws, handkerchiefs, lace, wooi 
wearing apparel, women’s felt hats, | 
leather gloves, brushes, dolls, pencils, 
and pipes, and many articles used by 
the farmer in building his home and op- 
erating his farm, furnishing his house! 
and his kitchen as well as his table. 


Tariffs on Articles 
Which Farmers Buy 


Exhibit 2.—Exorbitant rates on ar-| 
ticles which the farmer buys. (The bill 
is replete with exorbitant rates.) Whit- | 
ing: This bill increases the rates on| 
scores of articles which are in most com-| 
mon use by farmers and their families. | 
In paragraph 20 of Schedule 1 an enor- 
mous increase is made on whiting, which 
is the chief ingredient used in making 
putty. This rate is increased from an| 
average of 25.27 per cent in the tariff | 
act of 1922 to 118.11 per cent in the 
Senate bill. 

Watches: If he desires to buy a! 
watch, he will probably find that the| 
price has gone up, because the rate has} 
been increased on watches (par. 367) 
from 47.60 per cent to 70.01_per cent. 

Pocketknives, scissors, pliers, and# 
arms: The rate on pocketknives (par. 
354) has gone up from 98.77 per cent in| 
the act of 1922 to 147.32 per cent in the| 
Senate bill, while on scissors, shears, | 
and clippers (par. 357) the excessively 
high rate of 104.44 per cent in the act 
of 1922 is not reduced. On pliers, nip- 
pers, and pincers (par. 361) the rate} 
has gone up,from 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent, while on breech-loading small arms | 
it has gone up from 55.40 per cent to} 
63.88 per cent. | 

Just why there should be any increase 
on many of these metal manufactures 
in common use by farmers it is diffi- 
cult to understand—for example, the do- 
mestic production of scissors and shears 
in 1927 was valued at $4,813,527—while 
imports were valued at $279,649 in the 
same year. Imports were, therefore, 
only 6 per cent of the domestic produc- 
tion, yet there was no decrease in duty— 
the duty remaining at 104.44 per cent. 

Pliers: The domestic production of 
pliers and pincers and nippers was esti- | 
mated to be between eight and ten million 
dollars in 1918, although there are no} 
recent official figures of production, The | 
imports of these articles in 1928 | 
amounted to only $265,990—a negligible | 
amount in comparison with domestic pro- 
duction—and yet the rate has gone up) 
on these articles from 60 per cent in the | 
ni ot 1922 to 75 per cent in the Senate | 
bill. 


Increase in Charges 


On Small Arms Opposed 

Small arms: Why should the duty on 
breech-loading small arms have gone up | 
from 55.40 per cent in the act of 1922 to 
63.88 per cent in the Senate bill, when | 





imports in 1928 were only $476,212, as 
against a total domestic production of 
shotguns and rifles in 1927 of $12,559,- 
000? Our exports exceeded our imports 
in 1928; exports of rifles and shotguns, | 
which go principally to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Latin America, were valued | 
at $1,072,154, or more than twice as 
great as our imports of such articles. 
Fishing tackle: The farmers’ principal 


|been amply protected for many years, 


| per cent. 


Commission says: 
“The saw industry has been developed 
to a higher state of perfection in the 


market based on the American lumber | 
industry. The excellence of the Ameri- 
can saw is generally recognized in for- 
eign countries, and the market for it is 
world-wide. The domestic production of | 
saws was valued at $22,627,990 in 1927,’ 
and exports were valued at $2,105,989, | 
while imports were valued at less than | 
$100,000.” 

Handkerchiefs: The rate on linen hand- 
kerchiefs (par. 1016) goes up from an 
equivalent rate of 44.15 per cent in the, 
act of 1922 to 51.39 per cent in the 
Senate bill. 

Lace: The rate on lace and embroidered | 
articles (par. 1529) goes up from 81.49 
per cent in the act of 1922 to 89.18 per! 
cent in the Senate bill. 

Wool wearing apparel: 
wool wearing apparel (par. 1115) goes 
up from 56.40 per cent in the act of | 
1922 to 70.13 per cent in the Senate bill. 


Women’s felt hats: One of the com- 


The rate on | 


ing apparel, is the wool felt hats for 
women, which ‘have been so popular in 
recent years. The rate on such hats} 
in 1928 was 56.33 per cent, and a very 
substantial increase has been granted, 


ascertained because of the different 
brackets in the paragraph, but the net 
result probably will be to substantiaily 
increase the price of women’s hats. 


Protection for Gloves 
Is Held to Be Ample 


Leather gloves: Leather gloves have 
and yet the rate on such gloves (par. 
1532) has been raised from $4 per dozen 
pairs not over 12 inches in length, on 
women’s and children‘s gloves, the kind 
principally imported, to $5.50 per dozen 
pairs not over 12 inches in length. The 
average rate collected on such gloves 
in recent years has been about 50 per 
cent. The effect of this change in the 
specific duty will probably be to raise 
the duty to the vicinity of 6623 per cent 
on such products. ; 
Brushes: The duty on brushes having 
pyroxylin handles goes up from 60 per 
cent in the act of 1922 to 120 per cent 
in the Senate bill (par. 1506), while the 
duty on dolls composed of pyroxylin (par. 
1513) goes up from 60 per cent to 70 


Pencils: The duty on mechanical pen- 
cils (par. 1551) goes up from 32,62 per 
cent in the act of 1922 to 47.62 per cent 
in the Senate bill. 

Pipes: The duty on pipes and smok- 
ers’ articles (par. 1552) goes up from 
59.92 per cent in the act of 1922 to 71.46 
per cent in the Senate bill. 

The bill also increases rates on many 
manufactured articles, as well“as agri- 
cultural products, even though imports 
are negligible. 

In this connection I would call at- 
tention to the increases on cornstarch, 
glass tableware, monumental granite, 


modities in paragraph 1115, wool wear-! 


the exact amount of which cannot be} 


| United States than in any other country |\ 
jlargely because of the great domestic 


| 
| 
| 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3334 and first supplement.—Class rates 
from Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., St. 
Louis, Mo., and related territory to Mis- 
souri River crossings. Hearing assigned 
for Sept. 18, 1929, at Chicago, Ill., before 
Examiner Kettler, is postponed. 


| Finance Docket No. 7516.—Application Idaho 


Pacific Railroad Company for authority to 
construct a railroad from Nyssa, Oreg., 
to Winnemucca, Nev. Assigned for hear- 
ing on\Oct. 14, 1929, Portland, Oreg., be- 
‘fore Examiner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 7806.—Application Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany for authority to acquire control, by 
lease, of certain lines gwned by the North 
Platte Railway Company. Assigned for 
hearing Sept. 23, 1929, at Washington, D. 
C., before Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 

Finance Docket No. 
FondayJohnstown & Gloversville Railroad 
Company for authority to abandon that 
portion of its railroad extending from 
Broadalbin Junction to Northville, N. Y. 
Hearing assigned for Sept. 11, 1929, at 
Albany, N. Y., before Examiner T. F. Sul- 
livan is reassigned for hearing Sept. 18, 
1929, Albany, N. Y., before Examiner 
Davis. 


Rates Fixed for Ocean 


Freight Are Approved 


| Shipping Board Ratifies Charge 


Made by Steamship Lines. 


The Shipping Board announced on 


| Sept. 12 approval of two ocean-rate 


agreements involving arrangements be- 
tween the Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and the Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Corporation, and the Williams Steamship 
Corporation and the _Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company. The full text of 
the, Shipping Board announcement fol- 
lows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with section 15 of the ship- 
ping act of 1916, were approved by the 
Shipping Board today: 

Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with Ocean Dominion Steamship Corpo- 
ration: Through billing arrangement 
covering movement of shipments of mo- 
lasses in barrels from Barbados, British 
West Indies to Los Angeles harbor and 
San Francisco, with transshipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be 
the combination of the local rates of the 
participating carriers plus cost of trans- 
fer at New York, and are to be appor- 
tioned between the lines on the basis of 
70 per cent to Panama Mail and 30 per 
cent to Ocean Dominion. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company: 
Agreement providing for operation of 
joint service in the intercoastal trade, 
to be known as Williams Line Service. 





iron in pigs, maple sirup, inlaid linoleum, 


towels, shoes. 
principle which runs through the bill. 


creases, the importations, and the do- 
mestic production of the several items 
to which I have just referred, which [ 
have prepared with th> help of the tariff 
experts, be inserted here as a part of 
my speech. ; ; 
Exhibit 3—Rates on many articles in- 
creased, even though imports are negli- 
gible: 
Cornstarch—paragraph 85: 
on cornstarch 


has been raised from 1| Navy stated Sept. 


Steamers in the service are to be op- 


| brooms, linseed oil, bricks, mirrors, ply-| erated for owner’s account by the Wil- 
wood, factory butter, oranges, cotton-|liams Steamship Corporation, which cor- 
seed, timothy seed, canned peas, cotton} poration is to act as loading and dis- 


charging agent at Atlantic and Pacific 


These are merely illustrations of the} Coast ports, for which service the cor- 


poration is to receive an agency com- 


I ask that this table, showing the in-| mission. 





Navy Awards Contract 
For Extention of Dry Dock 





A bid for the construction of the dry 
dock and crane runway at the Navy Yard 
at Charleston, S. C., for $243,000 has 


The duty| been accepted, the Department of the 


12. Following is the 


diversions are hunting and fishing, and it|cent per pound in the act of 1922 to 1% | statement in full text: 


is hard to see why the tariff rates should | 
be increased on rifles and shotguns when | 
we export twice as many as we import. | 
Moreover, fishhooks and fishing tackle 
are subjected to a duty of 45 per cent ad | 


valorem ander the ect of 1922, and the| tically zero, and it is not understandable| pany of Atlanta, Ga., 


cents per pound in the Senate bill, al- 
though imports in 1927 were only seven 
tons, valued at $747, as against a domes- 


$32,316,879. 





Saws: Why should there be a duty of | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Bids were opened today in the Navy 
Department for the extension of the 
dry dock and crane runway at the Navy 


tic production of 506,083 tons, valued at; Yard, Charleston, S. C., and the low bid 
Imports are therefore prac-/| made by MacDougald Construction Com- 


of $243,000 has 
been accepted. Five other bids were 


submitted. 


7708. — Application | 








$92,000,000 | fication items indicated. 


| 


| with the several pending cases mentioned | 


|cans) new or old, tin or tin and gla: 


|shipping, old; cans, ice cream, iron 


PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
THE UNitTep States DAILY 





Investigation Begun 
Into Rates on Sheet 
Metal Containers 


Lawfulness of Schedules Is 
Questioned in Several 


Cases Pending Be- 
fore I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 12, by order No. 22426 institutec 
an investigation of carload minimum’ 
rates of a number of sheet metal contain | 
ers in official, southern, and wester: 
classifications, and consolidated in th 
same procedings several related cag 
The full text of the Commission’s. “fic 
tice to interested parties” and of its ac 
companying order follows: 

There have been filed with the Cor 
mission supplements to the official classi 
fication which, if permitted to, becom 
effective, would disrupt the uniformit 
at present existing between the officia 
southern and western classifications i 
respect of the carload minimum weight 
of a number of sheet ‘metal container 
There are also now pending on the Con 
mission’s docket several proceeding 
which bring in issue the lawfulness o 
rates and minimum weights on shee 
metal containers in various sections of 
the country. This prompted the Com-} 
mission to institute an investigation into 
these matters and to consolidate there- 








cans Boe 


in the accompanying order. 
May Change Scope of Inquiry. 
The order describing the commodities 7 
to be embraced in the investigation fol- 7 
lows the descriptive language of the 
consolidated freight classification, and” 
only such containers are included as are ~ 
now rated (in the absence of commodity © 
rates and exceptions), under the classi- 







The list has 
been formulated with the though ee 
these articles are substantially sim¥lar 


82,500,000 |in their nature and uses, and that the 


evidence to be taken will perhaps show © 
that the rates for any one of them should * 
be fixed with reference to the rates for 
one or more of the others. It may be! 
that the investigation should be broad- ~ 
ened to include other sheet metal con-~ 
tainers or that certain of those now ten- 
tatively included should be omitted. In- 
terested parties believing that the scope” 
of the investigation should be broadened ” 
or curtailed may submit their views in 
the matter to the Commission in writing” 
on or before Oct. 10, 1929, so that the 
present order may be amended, if that’ 
course appears desirable or necessary. ~~ 

Order No. 22426.—Rates and minimum} 
weights on metal containers: ; 

The subject of the rates and carload — 
minihum weights applicable to the 
transportation of sheet metal containers ~ 
being under consideration, and good rea-| 
son therefor appearing: By 

It is ordered, That the Commission,” 
upon its own motion, enter upon an in-) 
vestigation into the lawfulness of the ~ 
carload, less-than-carload, and any-| | 
carload, less than carload, and any-) 
quantity rates and ratings, and the ar- 
load minimum weights, maintained by 
common carriers subject to the p¥ovi- 
sions of the interstate commerce act, 
and parties to the official, southern and 
western classifications, applicable to the 
interstate transportation of the sheet 
metal containers listed below, with a 
view to making such findings and orders 
in the premises as may be necessary to 
correct any unlawfulness which may be 
found to exist therein: 

Drums, kegs or pails, white lead, iron 
or steel; drums, kits or, pails, putty, iron 
or steel; barrels, half barrels, casks, 
drums, hogsheads, kegs, puncheons or 
tierces, N. O. I. B. N., iron or steel, 
shipping, new or old; boxes, axle grease, 
iron or steel; boxes, cracker (cracker 












sansa 


















combined; boxes, iron or steel, N. 0. 
B. N., set up; boxes, tin, N. O. I. B, 
cans, cream ‘or milk shipping, new 
newly tinned; cans, cream or n 


steel, new or newly tinned; cans, 1. 
cream, iron or steel, old; cans, oil, iron, 

steel or tin; cans, oyster shipping, gal- 

vanized iron (inside containers used with 

refrigerator oyster carriers), new or old; 

cans, shop (shop kegs or shop barrels), 

iron or steel. ; 
_ Cans, tank,.wagon; cans, N. O. I. BLN.) 
iron, steel or tin, jacketed or not | kp 
eted, new or old, but not worn out; 
powder kegs, sheet iron or steel, set up; 
cans, sheet iron or sheet steel, ash gar- 
bage, oiled waste or refuse, with or with 
out bails or covers; pails (buckets), N. O 
I. B. N., sheet iron or sheet steel, with o 
without covers, tinned or not tinned, bi 
not enameled; cream separators, gravit 
(cream separating cans); cans, ice (can 
such as ordinarily used with ice-makin’ 
or refrigerating machines). ’ 

Notice Sent to Carriers, 

It is further ordered, that all com- 
mon carriers by railroad subject to the 
interstate commerce act and parties to 
the official, southern and western classi- 
fications, be, and they are hereby, made 
respondents in this proceeding; that this 
order be served upon each respondent; 
and that notice of this proceeding be 
given to the general public by depositing 
a copy of this order in the office of the 
secretary of the Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C. * 

It is further ordered, that Docket No. 
21926, Evaporated Milk Association v.’ 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al.; Investigation and Suspefsion> 
Docket No. 3088, Cans, Iron, Steel or Tin 
in Illinois and Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tories and Between Those Territories and 
Central Territory; and Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3297, Classifica- 
tion Ratings and Minimum Weights on 
Empty _Cans, and Steel Barrels or 
Drums in Official Territory, be, and the 
are hereby, consolidated with the gen- 
eral investigation. 

And it is further ordered, that this 
proceeding be assigned for hearing at 
such times and places as the Commission 
may hereafter direct. 


Additional Time Granted 
To Railroad in Missouri 


































The Interstate Commerce Commissio 
announced on Sept. 12 that it had ex 
tended the time during which the Mis 
souri Southern Railroad Company shal 
complete an extension of its railroad i 
Reynolds and Shannon Counties, Mo., t 
Dec. 31, 1929. A prior certificate issued 
by division 4 of the Commission o 
Jan. 31, 1929, Finance Docket No 
7311, authorizing this construction, pro 





| Sept. 1, 1929, 


vided that it should be completed b 
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Total Remittances 
Sent to Lithuania 
Decreased in 1928 


More Than Half of $2,600,- 
808 Was Transmitted by 


Postal Money 
Orders. 


Remittances from the United States 
received by inhabitants of Lithuania in 
the calendar year 1928 aggregated 26,- 
008,080 lits ($2,600,808), a considerable 
sum in relation of the. “international 
turnover” of the country, according to 
a report from the Vice Consul at Kovno 
Lithuania, Paul J. Reveley, made public 
Sept.. 12 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The visible exports of the country 
in 1928 were equivalent to about $25,- 
688,000. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s’ statement follows: 

The amount received from the United 
States in 1928 was slightly smaller than 
that of the preceding year and less by 
nearly 3,000,000 lits (about $300,000) than 
the amount received in 1926. Over half 
of the 1928 total was transmitted by 
postal money orders and the remainder 
through Lithuanian banks. 

Remittances received from all coun- 
tries during the last three years were: 
1926, 28,908,700 lits ($2,890,870); 1927, 


26,175,000 lits ($2,617,510), and 1928, | 


26,008,000 lits ($2,600,800). The high 
total in 1926 is probably due to requests 
from Lithuanian peasants to relatives 
in America for additional financial assist- 
ance, necessitated by the serious crop 
failures of that year. The heaviest re- 
mittances during each of the last three 
years have been made in the month of 
March, and December has-had the second 
largest total. This results from the 
Lithuanian and Russian custom of ex- 
changing gifts at Easter, as well as at 
Christmas. The amounts received during 
the other months of the yeer have been 
more or less uniform. 


The Lithuanian foreign trade balance | 
in the calendar year 1928 was unfavor- | 
able, as was that of 1927, whereas. 1926 | 


- showed a favorable balance. 
The remittances received from the 
United States in 1928, aggregating 


$2,600,800, included payments by Ameri- | 
cans for goods. The 1928 declared export 


return of the Kovno consulate shows 
that exports representing a total value 
of $517,398.88 were declared during the 
year. There is, therefore, a balance of 
over $2,000,000 of remittances in the 
nature of gifts, personal loans, and for 
investments in Lithuanian enterprises. 
This amount, when considered from the 
viewpoint of an invisible export, finances 
about 60 per cent of the unfavorable 
trade balance of the country in 1928. 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Continued Increase 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Sept. 5 
totaled 186,152,000 taels, according to a 
radiogram Sept. 12 to the Department 
of Commerce from its Shanghai office. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Of this amount 98,811,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for the 
previous weeks were 182,955,000 taels 
and 98,497,000 taels respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
86,315,000 taels, showing an increase of 
768,000 taels since Aug. 29. The total 
number of silver dollars was 138,880,000 
disclosing an increase of 3,450,000 since 
Aug. 29. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





No. 22623.—Eastman Kodak Company, of 


{ Rochester, N, Y., v. Central Vermont Rail- 


way Company, George A. Goston and J. W. 
Redmond, Receivers. Asks reparation for 
charges collected on carload shipments of 
cottonseed hull. fiber or shavings, Mont- 
ville, Conn., to Rochester, N. Y,, due to al- 
leged errors in classification. 

No. 22624.—Harlan Fruit Company, of 
Harlan, Ky., v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. et al, Asks reparation on account of 
excessive rates.on shipments of sweet’ po- 
tatoes, carload,: Martin, Tenn., to Har- 
lan,, Ky. f 

No. 22625.—Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Railway Company, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road et al. Opposes action of defendant 
carriers In restricting routing as in con- 
travention of the decision of the Commis- 
sion in I. & 8. Docket No. 3125 and in vio- 
lation of section 208 of the transportation 
act. Asks cease and desist order. : 

No. 22626.—T. L, Smith and J. K. Smith 
under the name of the Louisiana Southern 
Lumber Company, of New Orleans, La., v. 
Illinois Central Railroad et al. Oppose al- 
leged excessive, unjust and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of lumber, Durant, 
Miss., to Helena, Ark. Asks reparation. 

No, 22627.,—Sonken-Galamba Corporation, 
Kansas City, Kans. v. Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Company et al. Asks cease and 
desist order, and reparation on account of 
unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on 
interstate shipments of scrap iron and/or 
steel and other waste or scrap metals and 
materials from, to and between Kansas 
City switehing district. 

No. 22628.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et.al. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates on shipments linseed oil, 
carloads, between Chicago, Ill, and desti- 
nations in Alabama and Tennessee not to 
exceed the basis of rates found reasonable 
in Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. v. Atlanta & West 
West Point R. R. Co., 151 1. C. C. 78, and 
reparation. 

No, 22629.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et als. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates on shipments of linseed oil) 
carloads, between Buffalo, Atlanta, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, Tenn., 
not to exceed the basis of rates found rea- 
sonable in Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., v, Atlanta 


‘ 


& West Point R. R, Co., 151 I. C. C, 78, and | 


reparation. 

No. 22630.—Sawyer Goodman Company, 
of Marinette, Wis., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company et al, 
Asks cease and desist order, and estab- 
lishment of reasonable and just rates for 
application. to shipments of lumber be- 
tween Marinette, Wis., and Sagola, Mich., 
and Streator, Ill, and reparation, 

No, 226381.—England, Walton & Co., Inc., 
of Hazelwood, N. C., and elwhere, vy, 
Southern Railway Coinpany et al, Asks 
cease and desist order, theestablishment of 
just and ‘reasonable rates and reparation 
on shipments of fleshings between Hazel- 
wood, N. C., Newport and Walland, Tenn., 
and Gowanda, N, Ys and reparation, 

No, 22632,—-Rutledge & Taylor Coal Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., v.. Kentucky & 
Tennessee Railway et al, 
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Money Orders 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


as of Sept. 11, 1929. 





The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal reserve banks on 
Sept.:11, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board Sept. 12, shows a decline 
for the week of $73,100,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills, and increases of $39,- 
300,000 in bills bought in open market 
and of $10,000,000 in United States se- 























of New York, $7,000,000 at Boston and 
$6,800,000 at Philadelphia, and increased 
$11,100,000 at San Francisco. . The sys- 
tem’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market increased $39,300,000, of Treas- 
ury ‘notes $7,100,000, of United States 
bonds $2,200,000 and of certificates of 
indebtedness $800,000. 









































































curities. Cash reserves of the Federal} The principal changes in Federal re- 
reserve banks increased $30,000,000 andj serve note circulation for the week in- 
member bank reserve deposits $40,100,-| cluded a decline of $9,000,000 at Chicago 
000, while Federal reserve note circula-|and of $6,100,000 at New York. 

tion declined $19,100,000. Total bills and; . Following is the Board’s statement of 
securities were $23,700,000 below the|the resources and liabilities of the 12 
amount reported a week ago. : Federal reserve banks combined on Sept. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined| 11 and Sept. 4, 1929, and Sept. 12, 1928, 
$63,300,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank’ the figures being in thousands of dollars: 

RESOURCES: 9-11-29 9-4-29 9-12-28 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..............++ 1,560,899 1,540,669 1,143,470 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury ........ 71,232 67,109 68,645 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes ........ 1,632,131 1,607,778 1,212,115 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board .... 721,202 711,637 678,301 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 618,402 623,953 738,530 

/ Total gold reserves ...........ccccccceve sees 2,971,735 2,943,368 2,628,946 
Reserves other than gold ...........sceesececcece 174,491 172,829 141,999 

Total reserves .. 3,146,226 3,116,197 2,770,945 
| Nonreserve cash 66,989 57,793 59,878 
| Bills discounted: 

Secured by U. S. Government obligations ...... 491,986 541,074 656,085 

| Other bills discounted ............-.ceceseesees 480,941 504,942 413,211 
| Total bills discounted ........-seceeceeeesees 972,927 1,046,016 1,069,246 
| Bills bought in open market ........sseeeeeees 222,299 182,916 211,160 
| U. S. Government securities: 

NNR oo cas a vp cca. cee enss J6ee Sedteecd sbeesece 44,877 °42,722 53,362 

Treasury notes ........... 98,485 91,412 87,886 
Certificates of indebtedness 15,655 14,846 80,096 

| Total U. S. Government securities ............ 159,017 148,980 221,344 
CUP DRCRTINNOE 285 Fs co ciceks vend eee 16,100 16,100 2,020 
Total bills and securities ........csecccecccece 1,370,273 1,394,012 1,508,770 
| Due from foreign banks ..........sseeeeee 726 725 572 
Uncollected items ............ 741,285 716,880 771,589 
Bank premises ......... 58,868 58,861 60,305 
All’ other, resources. .....ccccccccccccccccccceveccs 10,665 10,643 9,190 
|. “Total Fesources .........esebeeccecececsseepes 5,895,082 5,355,111 5,176,249 

LIABILITIES: 

Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ...... 1,864,148 1,883,267 1,688,267 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account ..........sseeee% 2,360,265 2,320,176 2,348,676 

THOVOPIIBONG ig ccc ccc ctccenescee e 17,454 28,703 9,617 

NUD UME. Soc ce cveccrscectescgeetsegavebos 6,622 4,952 5,952 

SE EES. 6. och pact sccgcecwevensbeveten ete ° 19,638 20,175 23,875 

Total deposits ..........+-eeeceeeee sit vaeonne 2,408,979 2,374,006 2,388,120 

| Deferred availability items ............. Wi ee send 670,624 642,529 694,925 

WINE DREGE: conc ecssserevcccctesencesvcéboecs 166,733 » 166,754 144,986 

I i oie wa hes dev sesedeescecooseeeendehseces 254,398 254,398 233,319 

PTE WUNGE TINTED ovine cece debeeteterdsocse 35,150 34,157 26,632 

Total liabilities ......... vans vida tn dears aby «Oh 5,295,032 5,555,111 5,176,249 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 

Reserve note liabilities combined ........ 73.7% 73.2% 68% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 

WOTTON cies Sip smdnig ns oN akaggae theese 446,973 453,020 277,265 

Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Sept. 11 and Sept. 
4, 1929, and Sept. 12,.1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK— 9-11-29 9-4-29 9-12-28 
Loans and investments—total .............eee eee 7,467 7,546 6,991 
Renate 5 a ace cet ep pss siveg.sewene onesies vo 5,770 5,853 5,203 

On securities ........ oatneee eee’ deoseess 2,846 2,944 2,520 

BEM ts tcueece NE ee se dw ee's 2,924 2,908 2,684 
{nvestments—Total ...........65 as 1,697 1,693 1,788 

U. S. Government securities........ 945 943 1,042 

ED asc k ic ccnce chocsce 752 750 746 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 734 T17 729 
Ce OS OE ik vince pinned ceed see 54 52 54 
Net demand deposits..... 5,204 5,230 5,129 
Time deposits .......... 1,209 1,206 1,165 
Government deposits.... hid 3 11 
Due from banks............- 92 85 103 
Ra ae eerste rr ee see 891 885 935 
Borrowings from Federal’Reserve bank— 159 217 270 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: iL 

For own account .....5...-.--..-+55 1,103 865 

For account of out-of-town banks.. 1,784 1,599 

For account of others...........eee0 3,467 1,921 

| MI ic coh cake opst0eeo os oe aceaneee vececeee 6,354 4,385 
| a 
OE DRADE Ss. anc cececdetececdectccendecs 6,005 3,642 
RMR Shooto. scat cones eee pabewes 349 744 

CHICAGO— 

Loans and investments—Total........sse000+ ico 2,050 2,037 2,023 
amie La mo. oe enh none eu senes a eee 1,661 1,643 1,563 

Oe DUNNE oo vce cicccccsveccece 929 910 845 

All other «....... 732 733 718 
Investments—Total ......... 389 394 460 

U. S. Government securities...... 161 162 209 

PEGS BOOUNIEIOR. 65 ..5.00 05 os'0 4,0 9:08 oe 228 232 251 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 176 171 186 | 
CRED 19 VAUIE. ccc ccccccevcccccccne ° 16 16 17 
Net demand deposits... ° 1,277 1,258 1,250 
Time deposits ...... ° 654 675 679 
Government deposits Sx Wilm.ek te 1 6 
Due from banks ... . 138 162 169 
Due to banks . ° 310 316 342 

ooecese 1l 


Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank .... 


Elimination Considered 
Of Reply-card Service 


\ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Department, but as a matter of policy 
they were not made public officially. It 
was declared, however, that the percent- 
age of replies received by the use of the 
two-cent postage stamp was considerably 
greater than that attained through the 


use of the business reply cards and en- 
velopes. 

The Department views the results of 
the tests as being important, and is giv- 
ing them serious consideration, it was 
stated, in drafting new recommendations 
to Congress for postal varrene- geperens 
laws, which are now being considere 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Frederic A. Tilton, under whose 
direction ‘a new fiscal policy is being 
worked out. 

The Department, it was said, is in- 
clined to feel that it is time that the 
larger mail users should go back to the 
use of the 2-cent postage stamp as build- 

}ers of business, unless mailers through- 
out the country are convinced that the 
business reply cards and reply envelopes 
have not lost their usefulness, 

eee e ; 


sonable and nondiscriminatory rates and 
reparation. on shipments of bituminous 
coal from cooperative, Kentucky to Chicago. 


cago. 

No. 22633.—J. H: Shartzer of Dayton, Ohio, 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway et al. Asks reparation on 
account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
in violation of the fourth section on car- 
load shipments of brick, Bedford, Ind., to 
Springfield, Ind. 

No, 22634,—Hall Lumber Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., v. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
fet al. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation on account of unjust, 
sonable and unduly prejudicial rates on 
carload shipments .of lumber, Littman, Fla., 
to Atlanta, Ga. . 

No. 22635,—-Ed. Barnett doing business 
as the Ed, Barnett Mule Company et al. 
of National Stock Yards of Illingis vy. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway et al. Asks 
for cease and desist order, establishment of 
reasonable and just rates on shipments of 
horses and mules from points in Kansas, 


unrea- 





desist order, establishment of just, rea-/ Yards, and reparation of $25,000, 
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Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept, 12.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and here- 
by certify to you that the buying rates in 
the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Boteiuns (DOME) ooo. F. codcedecks 
Bulgaria (lev) ............. 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 


14.0722 
13.8944 
-7215 
2.9596 





Denmark (krone) ........, peceeer 26.6155 
England (pound) ..........+. . 484.6778 
Pintand Caaaveke).....-<crcceveces 2.5143 
ao A err 3.9115 
Germany (reichsmark) .....,..... 23.7986 
Greece (drachma) .....-.ccccseces 1.2916 
Hungary (pengo) .........ee00. 17.4380 
Dee MRO 2 ITN, ods s Po cig eb oee bk 5.2282 
Netherlands (guilder) ...........- 40.0702 
Norway (krone) ........se0e. Kibaee 26.6245 
Poland (zloty) .........e6. Soocved 11,2122 
Portugal (escudo) .......4. a 4.4800 
Domania’ Cig) « ..<iscrceshteees oe 5937 
Spain (peseta) ..........e.008 ees» 14,7465 
UR UOMO clo cedanatasar 26.7781 
~ |Switzerland (france) ........e.0+:: 19,2540 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........se0.-55 1.7556 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............-. 47.8232 
China (Shanghai tael) ..........-. 56.5660 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 40.6562 
China (Yuan dollar) ..........55-. 40,2083 
Se CUO Ut. pag wsine 36,0400 
Japan (yen) ee was 46.8768 
Singapore (dollar) 55.8750 
Canada (dollar) 99.3519 
Cuba (peso) .......... 99.9175 
‘Mexico (peso) .., j 48.5000 
Argentina (peso, gold) 95.8500 
Brazil (milreis) . ; 11,8545 
Chile (peso) . 12.0628 
Uruguay (peso) ...... 97.4115 
COMI COMED) oki usaee apna kts 96.3900 
Bar silver . ; 51.6250 


Old Colony Railroad 
Would Sell Securit 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jannounced on Sept. 12 that the Old 


1es 





Asks cease and | Nebraska and Wyoming to National Stock | Colony Railroad Company had applied on 


Sept. 9, Finance Docket No, 7822, for 





| 
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Experiment Is Made Flexible Provisions of Tariff Expand 
To Study Pressure |President’s Power, Says Senator Simmons 


Effect on Shale Oil Senator Smoot, in Reply, Asserts National Prosperity Will 
Be Insured by Passage of Bill. 


Best Results in Producing 
Gasoline Obtained When 
Small Force Is 
Applied. 


A study of the effect of pressure in 
producing gasoline from crude shale oil 
is being made by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of Commerce at. its 
laboratories at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo., according to a state- 
ment made public Sept. 12 by the Bureau. 
It is also stated that a report has been 
completed, and wilk-soon be printed, on | 
the construction and operation of the | 
Bureau of Mines experimental oil shale 
plant at Rifle, Colo. 

The statement in full text is as fol- 
lows: 

A study of the effect of pressure in 
producing gasoline from crude shale oil 
is being made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
laboratories at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

Atmospheric Force Best. 


A series of cracking experiments at 
pressures ranging from atmospheric to 
150 pounds pressure was made on the 
crude shale ojl produced in the Govern- 
ment reports at Rulison, Colo. The 
crude was topped up to 400 degrees, F., 
and this stock was then distilled under | 
pressure. It was found that considerable | 
noncondensible gas was produced when 
the oil was treated under pressure 
greater that atmospheric. 


When the oil was distilled to dry coke | 


at atniospheric pressure about 7.5 per 
cent of the charge was converted into 
gas. The analysis of this gas was as 
follows: Carbon dioxide, 0.5 per cent; 
illuminants, 27.5 per cent; oxygen, 2.7 
per cent; hydrogen, 24.5 per cent; car- 
bon monoxide, 1.6 per cent; methane, 
24.3 per cent; ethane, 10.1 per cent, and 
nitrogen, 8.8 per cent. Its specific grav- | 
ity was .656 and the B. t. u. was 1,000. | 
The topped oil cracked under pressures 
up to 150 pounds yielded from 16 per} 
cent to 20 per cent by weight of dry | 
gas free from hydrogen sulphide. The} 
analysis of this gas was as follows: 
Carbon dioxide, 0.6 per cent; illuminants, | 
5.4 per cent; oxygen, 3.3 per cent; hy- 
drogen, 3.0 per cent; carbon monoxide, 
6.6 per cent; methane, 59.0 per cent;} 
ethane, 9.1 per cent, and nitrogen, 11.0 
per cent. Its specific gravity was ap- 
proximately ,695, and the B. t. u. was 
2 

These analyses are not average, but | 
typical, and show the predominating | 
gases in their relative proportions. The 
amount of methane sometimes runs as 
high as 65 per cent. 

ngineers of the United States Bu- 

reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
have recently completed a report entitled 
“Bureau of Mines Experimental Oil 
Shale Plant — Construction and Opera- 
tion, 1925 to 1927.” This report, was 
prepared by Martin J. Gavin, formerly 
of the San Francisco office of the Bu- 
reau, and J. S. Desmond, of the Bartles- 
ville, Okla., experiment station, and cov- 
ers in detail the design of the original 
plant constructed at Rifle, Colo., and 
the various methods used in operating it 
for these two years. It also covers the 
refining studies made on the oils pro- 
duced at the plant during 1926 and 1927. 
Oils produced at the plant were supplied 
to various refining companies in the 
United States and to Scottish Oil Shales, 
Ltd., which controls the oil shale indus- 
try in Scotland. The reports of these 
cooperating companies are included in 
the bulletin. This bulletin will soon ap- 
pear in print and should be of interest 
to operators who in the future may 
contemplate the design and erection of 
oil shale plants. 








Germany Floats Bulk 
Of Loans in America 


Securities Offered Since Dawes 
Plan Reviewed in Survey. 


[Coniinued from Page 1.] 
to that of the Dawes plan years may be | 
begun in Germany. | 

German governmental loans amounting 
to about $883,000,000 account for slightly | 
less than one-third of the total German | 
borrowing in the American market dur- 
ing the period from 1914 to June, 1929. | 
The central government, with only three | 
loans, including the $110,000,000 Dawes 


jthe tariff,” 





loan of 1924 and two _ $10,000,000 | 
issues of 1915 and 1916, respectiveiy, re- 
ceived the largest portion obtained by | 
any governmental entity. German states | 
and municipalities could have borrowed 
more extensively in the American market 
if the Foreign Loan Advisory Committee 
had not been so rigid in its supervision | 
of these loans. | 

Seven different German states and | 
provinces obtained ‘funds in the American 
market during the period covered by the | 
study to a total of $121,000,000. Ba-/} 
varia, with three loans, totaling $48,000,- 
000, was the heaviest borrower. German 
munielpal loans had a total par value of 
about $132,000,000, representing loans to 
13 individual cities and to four groups 
of cities. 

The par value of publicly offered Ger- 
man corporate loans purchased in the 
American market from 1914 to June, 
1929, amounted to about $818,000,000, or 
over two-thirds the total German financ- 
ing in this market. Of this total, $796,- 
000,000 was new capital. Banking and 
credit companies were the heaviest bor- 
rowers among German corporations, re- 
ceiving a total of about $251,000,000, 
German public utilities were a rather 
close second, obtaining a total of new 


capital of about $231,000,000. The iron | 


and steel industry and the electrical 
equipment manufacturers also borrowed | 
heavily, their respective totals being 
$113,000.000 and $61.000.000. 


authority to issue 9,645 shares of new! 
capital stock. The application states 
that under date of July 31, 1929, the 
department of public utilities of Mas- 
sachusetts approved issue of the. stock 
in auestion, » 

“Tt is intended to use the proceeds of 
this issue,” the application states, “te 
pay for permanent improvements already 
made upon applicant’s property, the cost 
of such improvements being now charged 
against your applicant by the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
rene Company under the terms of said 
ease, 





[Conlinued from Page 1.] 


of which are so negligible as to make 
the duty valueless; 

“Because duties are imposed upon 
products which we produce greatly in 
excess of the domestic demand, resulting 
in large exportable surpluses which es- 
tablish the domestic price upon the basis 


of the world price, and therefore the duty 
is ineffective; 

“Because, by reason of the increase in 
duty on sugar, the single product of 
sugar would absorb about one-half of the 
benefits accruing to agriculture from the 
total duties imposed upon agricultural 
products in this bill. 

“The exorbitant rates of duty on arti- 
cles the farmer buys,” Senator Simmons 
pointed out, “is illustrated by the duty 
on whiting, watches, pocketknives,, scis- 
sors, pliers, arms, fishing tackle, saws, 
handkerchiefs, lace, wool wearing dp- 
parel, women’s felt hats, leather gloves, 
brushes, dolls, pencils, and pipes, and 
many articles used by the farmer in 
building his home and operating his 
farm, furnishing his house and his 
kitchen as well as his table.” 

“This! bill has less to commend it than 
any other bill in the history of the coun- 
try,” concluded Senator Simmons. 

Senator Smoot told the Senate that 
|“the proposed bill simply repairs the 
| slowed down American industrial activity 
|and impaired American employment.” 
| The plan to use competitive condi- 
|tions rather than cost of production in 
|flexible adjustments “will afford the 
;American manufacturer and producer 
full protection without the use of for- 
eign cost of production,” said Mr. Smoot. 
“Such a plan it is believed, will-supple- 
;ment the plan of assessing ad valorem 


{duties on the domestic sales price of the 


imported article.” 


The Finance chairman also denied that 
the price level of commodities is in- 
creased to the extent of the tariff im- 
posed. 

“The price level has little to do with 
he declared. “The tariff 
simply tends to reduce supply in the 
domestic market, and to that extent pro- 
tects the domestic producer or manufac- 
turer against unfair foreign competi- 


|tion. The tariff acts on price levels only 


indirectly,” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, Fletcher 


(Dem.), of Florida, and George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, interrogated Senator Smoot 
at the conclusion of the latter’s speech. 
Senator Walsh referred to a convergence, 
as he viewed it, of the Utah Senator’s 
views on whether the tariff would uplift 
prices to the consumer. 


Senator Tydings asked Senator Smoot 
whether the President of the United 
States is in favor of the pending Fill. 
Senator Snioot replied that he has no 


doubt that the President will sign the | 


bill, but as he had not asked the Presi- 


~dent and as the President had not told 


him. he could not speak for the Presi- 
dent’s views. 

Senator Harrison asked Senator Smoot 
if hé intended to have the Senate infer 
that he had not conferred with the Presi- 
dent regarding the tariff bili. Mr. Smoot 
replied that he had not conferred with 
the President on the subject. Mr. Smoot 
told the Senate that he had in his hand 
a copy of a document, dated Apr. 8, 1929, 
signed by 12 representative farm organi- 
zations, complaining bitterly because the 
agricultural rates ‘had not been raised 
higher than in the pending bill. Senator 
Fletcher wanted to know’ whether he 
agreed with those organizations in the 
views expressed in the document. Mr. 
Smoot indicated that he might as to 
some matters and might not as to oth- 
ers; he was not prepared to express 
agreement with it altogether. 

“The whole farm problem is that we 
have so advanced the cost level in the 
United States that the farmer cannot 
sell his products at the world price at 
a profit,” declared Senator George. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
pointed out that while with farm ma- 
chinery on ‘the free list, the increased 
duty on iron and steel would add an 
additional\burden on the farmer of $100,- 
000,000 a year, while it would add $500,- 
600,000 a year to the operating expenses 
of the railroads, therefore increasing 
freight rates and further harassing the 
farmer. 

“You will help the farmer if you will 
provide a gradual reduction of indus- 
trial rates to a level’ more in line with 
agriculture,” said Senator George. 

“It would be better to have no farm 
legislation, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, to have no tariff bill, if the 
disparity now existing between indus- 


trial duties and agricultural duties ‘is 


continued.” 

Senator McMaster announced that if 
his resolution (S. Res. 113) was not per- 
mitted to come up for consideration he 
would move that the tariff bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside and the resolution 
made the unfinished business until dis- 
posed of. Senator Smoot asked that 
that the motion be deferred until 
Sept. 13. 

Amendments granting independence to 
the Philippine Islands, and requesting 
the President to call a conference of na- 
tions to insure that independence, were 
introduced by Senator King. 

After extended debate the Senate be- 
gan the reading of the. administrative 
provisions of the bill. 























U. S. Treasury - 
Statement | 
Sept. 10 
Made Public Sept. 12, 1929. 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... $1,620,376:37 
Internal-revenue receipts: vt 
Income tax ......... 5,842,340.45 
| Miscellaneous, internai ‘ 
' POVORVO ics idkin sy 1,131,887.67 
Miscellaneous receipts . 466,984,19 
Total ordinary receipts 9,061,588.68 
Public debt receipts ... 199,450.00 
Balance previous day... 33,618,732.30 
SOU Js0.5n vee «  42,879,770.98 
Expenditures. k 
General expenditures 7,733,698.16 
Interest on public debt. 99,211,80 
Refunds of receipts .... 192,569.65 
Panama Canal 4 23,204.65 
Opérations in special ac- . 
COUN oii is Sani ght 232,778.98 
Adjusted service certifi- ‘ 
Cate FORE? . ,.:se. best 23,061.70 
Civil-service retirement 
TRUE a Ve auc tee mars 70,805.86 
Investment of trust 
a RRO SS cee 108,951.82 
ee 
Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 8,484,282.62 
! Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......... 297,311.50 
Balance today ......... 34,098,176.86 
TONE 3.c5t eee. ois etais 42,879,770.98 
The accumulative figures, together 


| with the comparative analysis of receints 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


| 
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EVELOPMENT 
of electric power 
line interconnec- 

tion in the United States 
has. been brought about 
as a result of efforts of the © 
electric light and power 
companies to improve 
serviceto Joca/customers, 
according to many of the 


industry’s leaders. 


“The transporting of 
power from outside sour- 
ces exists for the purpose 
of giving better service to 
local communities by re- 
inforcing the local supply 
or to supply a load de- 
mand which, due to the 
restriction of fuel or wa- 
ter cannot be supplied 


locally,’”’ according to 
Samuel Insull, Jr., presi- 
dent of Midland Utilities 
Company—an investment 
company, whose pro- 
perties operate largely in 
Indiana. 


“The electric power busi- 
nessis essentially local and 
its national or regional as- 
pects are subordinaie to 
the local communities.” 
He adds, “It works with 
local business men and 
local labor and all of its 
customers are local cus- 
tomers.” 


Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company — one 
of the Midland group — 
serves 113 cities and towns 


\ 


with electric light and 
power, deriving its sub- 
sistence from them and 
contributing to their 
growth and prosperity. It 
provides a concrete exam- 
ple where interconnection 
of communities under the 
Same general manage- 
ment has resulted in more 
efficient service at lower 
rates than when the com- 
munities were served by 
isolated plants. 


We distribute the securi- 
ties of these and other 
progressive companies 
o 
Send for our list of invest- 
ment offerin 
6% and mo 


perating in 30 states. 
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- UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Utility Securities Corporation, 11] Broadway, New York City 
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: Notation ‘Ensemble’ 


- Discussion of Sufficiency of 
- Evidence Held by Com- 
missioner Not to Be 
Necessary. 





BROMLEY-SHEPARD COMPANY, INC., V. 
Mopet BRASSIERE Co., INC. APPLICA- 
TION FOR CANCELLATION No. 1720, As- 

“SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

A. REHEARING of the case in which 

the trade mark “Ensemble” for 
garter brassieres was cancelled because 
it, as descriptive of the goods (IV. U. 
S» Daily, 1472) was denied in’ disposing 
of the petition of the registrant. 

The petition for rehearing stated ‘that 
the decision “does not decide, and as a 
matter of fact does not even discuss the 
question of the sufficiency of the testi- 
mony and evidence.” 

The Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents stated that the sufficiency of testi- 
mony and evidence of petitioner will not 
be discussed even on rehearing when such 
discussion is not necessary in reaching 
the conclusion stated. 

George P. Kimmel for Bromley-Shep- 
ard Co., Inc.; Briesen and Schrenk for 
Model Brassiere Co., Inc. 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The registrant petitions for rehearing 
of its appeal which was decided Aug. 
14, 1929. 

The essential reason stated for the pe- 


tition is that the decision “does not de- | 


cide, and as a matter of fact does 
not even discuss the question of the suf- 
ficiency of petitioner’s testimony and 
evidence.” 

The reason that the sufficiency of the 
petitioner’s testimony and evidence was 
not discussed is that such discussion was 


not necessary in reaching the stated con- | 


clusion. ‘ : 

As indicated the essential questions 
presented for decision were, first, whether 
the petitioner for cancellation in his bill 
of complaint had made out a prima facie 
case of damage by reason of the regis- 
trant’s registration, such as to give the 
petitioner a standing before the Office; 
and, second, whether the petitioner for 
cancellation suffered legal damage by 
reason of said registration. Both of these 
questions were regarded as answered 
hy the admitted facts. 

In order that a petitioner for cancella- 
tion shall have a standing before the 


Office, it is not necessary that he shall} 


prove in advance the truth o° the allega- 
tions on which he based his petition, as 
suggested by the registrant, but only 
that he shall state facts from which, if 
true, the court may reasonably infer that 
he might be damaged unless the mark 
is. cancelled. (Skene v. The Marinello 
Company, 1921 C. D. 164; 50 App. D. 
C. 265.) : 

As to the second question, the regis- 
trant’s answer to ground 4 for can- 
éellation is evidence of the fact that the 
petitioner is using the mark “Ensemble” 
on goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties as those on which the registrant 
is using the same mark; and if the said 
mark is not a technical trade mark, but 
i¢‘merely a word descriptive of the goods, 
it follows necessarily that the petitioner 
will suffer legal damage by the continu- 
ance of said registration, the registration 
carrying with it the implication, or at 
least suggestion, that the registrant is 
entitled to the exclusive use of said 
mark on said goods. The word “Ensem- 
ble,” as pointed out, is descriptive of 
the characteristics of the goods, and as 
such may be used by others with equal 
truth. (Standard Paint Company v. 
Trinidad Asphalt Mfg. Co., 165 O. G. 
971; 1911 C. D. 530.) : 

*The applicant has not pointed out any 
such error in my decision as would 
justify a rehearing. ae 4 

The petition for rehearing is denied. 
Sept. 5, 1929. 


Unified Control Required 
For Consolidated Return 





[Continued from Page 4.] ; 
of the total number of outstanding 
shares of stock during said year were 
voted by individuals who were officers 
of both the St. Louis Bridge Company 
and the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, who held proxies in their 
individual name or names. 

During the year 1922, 15,964 shares 
of the total number of outstanding 
shares of stock during said year were 
voted by individuals who were Officers 
of both the St. Louis Bridge Company 
and the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis, who held proxies in their 
individual name or names. 

Twenty-five thousand shares of stock 
voted during each of the years 1920 and 
1921 was the common stock referred to 
in* paragraph 7 of the lease dated July 
1, 1881, quoted above, which said 25,000 
shares was voted by Felix E. Anderson, 
who was, during each of the years 1920 
and 1921, an officer of the St. Louis 
Bridge Company and also an officer of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, and who held a proxy for the 
aforesaid 25,000 shares in his individual 
name. 

Twenty-five thousand shares of stock 
voted during the year 1922 was common 
stock referred to in paragraph 7 of the 
lease dated July 1, 1881, quoted above, 
which said 25,000 shares was voted by 
T. M. Pierce who was, during the year 
1922, an officer of the St. Louis Bridge 


Company and also an officer of the | 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. | 


Louis, and who held a proxy for the 
aforesaid 25,000 shares of his individual 
name. 

The following statement shows the 
number of shares of stock issued by the 
Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis, which was 
outstanding during the years 1920, 1921, 


and 1922; the number of shares voted! 


at the annual meetings during the years 
1920, 1921, and 1922, and the number of 


shares of stock for which proxies had| 
been given to individuals conferring the | 


right to vote stock. 


Total shares outstanding: 1920, 12,500; | 


1921, 12,500; 1922, 12,500. 

Total shares voted: 1920, 6,356; 1921, 
6,356; 1922, 6,277. 

Total shares covered by proxies: 1920, 
7,002; 1921, 7,026; 1922, 6,659. 

The shares of stock voted were voted 
by an individual (ox individuals) who 
was an officer (or officers) of the Tunnel 
Railroad of St. Louis, and also an officer 
(or officers) of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, who held prox- 
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| Rehearing Is Denied Patent Claimed to Be Infringed Found 
‘In Cancellation of | To Have Been Anticipated by Defendant 
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Patents 





Suit for 


Infringement Against Ford Motor Company Con- 


cerning Tractor Wheel Design Dismissed. 





‘ 
LEONARD NILSON AND HAROLD NILSON V.; 


Forp Motor CoMPANY, District CoURT 
FOR THE DisTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 


HE plaintiffs’ patent for tractor 

wheels was held by the court in this 
proceeding to be invalid, it being antici- 
|pated by wheels manufactured by the 
defendant. The suit for infringement of 
|the patent was therefore dismissed. 

In discussing the defense of anticipa- 
tion, the court held that to establish an- 
|ticipation of a patent, the proof must be 
clear, convincing and beyond a reason- 
|able doubt whether the evidence is oral 
jor of any other character. : 
| In cases of an alleged anticipation by 
| patentee of an anticipation of the patent 
in suit, it was stated, it may be that the 
rule requiring proof beyond a reasonable | 
doubt does not apply. 

The full text of the opinion of the court 
follows: 
| In this case, the ptaintiffs on the one 
hand, and Mr. Henry Ford on the other, | 
during the same period of time, were 
lengaged in designing and _ perfecting} 
| wheels for use on tractors. So far as} 
known, neither knew of the activities of 
|the other. The wheels produced were 
| substantially alike. ey 

Plaintiffs claim conception and dis- 
closure in June, 1915, production of 
wheels in February, 1916, drawings of 
ithe invention on Apr. 1, 1916, and re- 
duction to practice in July, 1916. They} 
applied for patent on Jan. 8, 1918. Pat-| 
| ent was issued to them on Jan. 21, 1919. | 
| No. 1292023. 

Defendant claims conception by Henry | 
Ford in October or November, 1915, and} 
the right to manufacture the wheels in| 
|question under authority from him. 
| Plaintiffs admit such conception in_No- 
| vember, 1915. Drawings of the Ford 
| wheel were made about Jan. 14, 1916. 
| The original drawings were produced at 
the trial. Wheels in accordance there-| 
with were made soon after and were 
promptly put into use. Later certain 


}in these respects. 





changes were made in the spokes, and 
|the wheels as changed were produced | 
|about the middle of February, 1916.) 
These wheels were in practically con- | 
tinuous use thereafter. The dates and | 
| other claims of defendant are well forti- | 
fied’ by documentary evidence. | 

To overcome the effect of the patent, | 
the burden was on the defendant to prove | 
anticipation thereof by Mr. Ford. Be-}| 
yond question, this has been done. The | 
Ford invention had been successfully re- 
duced to practice months before plaintiffs | 
had made their reduction to practice | 
lin July, 1916. Plaintiffs, however, assert | 
| that their invention dates back to a time 
before the invention of Mr. Ford and, | 
therefore, that they anticipated him in} 
respect thereto. This presents the real 
question in the case. It is « question of 
fact. The few rules of law necessary to | 
invoke are designed to aid in a right set- 
tlement of this question of fact. They 
are as follows: 

1. The burden is on the plaintiffs to 
prove their anticipation of the Ford in- 
vention by clear and convincing evidence. | 
Hunnicutt Co. v. Gaston Co., 218 F. 175. 
Torrey et al. v. Hancock, 184 F. 61, 67 
(8th circuit). New England Motor Co. 
v. B. F. Sturtevant Co., 150 F. 131, 137. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. v. 
Saranac Lake Electric Light Co., 108 
F. 221. Michigan ‘entral R. Co. v. Con- 
| solidated Car-Heating Co., 67 F. 121, 129. | 

The rule is that to establish the antici- 
pation of a patent, the proof must be | 
clear, convincing and beyond a reason- 
lable doubt. Adamson v. Gilliland, 242 U.) 
|S. 350. Deering v. Winon Haryester 
| Works, 155 U. S. 286, 301. The Barbed | 
Wire patent, 143 U. S. 275. National Hol- 
| low B. B. Co. v. Interchangeable B. B. Co.., 
106 F. 693, 703. This court has considered | 
the same question in Rousso v. Boyle et) 
lal., 2 F. (2d) 299. This is often stated | 
jas the rule applicable where the evi- 
dence relied upon is oral. It is respect- 
fully suggested that if this be the rule | 
at all, it must be so whatever the char-| 
acter of the evidence. Whatever the 
classification of the evidence, it must) 
learry with it the required degree of con- 
viction to the judicial mind. te 
| Where the question is that of antici- | 
|pation of. an anticipation, there is no} 
jlegal presumption which operates with | 
the same force as where the question 
is between a patent and the anticipation 
|thereof, and it may be that in cases of 
an alleged anticipation of an anticipa- 
|tion, the rule requiring proof beyond a} 
reasonable doubt does not apply. See, 
| however, Columbus Chain Co., v. Stand- 
| ard Chain Co., 148 F. 622. 

2. In cases such as this, where wit- 
nesses are testifying to events long past, | 
'oral testimony, unsupported by docu- 
| mentary or other physical evidence is | 
}open to grave suspicion for the reasons 
}set forth in the .following authorities: 











| The Barbed Wire Patent, 143 U. S. 275, | 
| 284. Deering v. Winona Harvester 
| Works, 155 U. S., 286, 300-301. National 
Hollow B. B. Co., v. Interchangeable B. | 
|B. Co., 106 F. 693, 703. 
3. To prove prior conception or re-| 
| duction to practice, the unsupported tes- 
timony of the inventor should usually be 
regarded as insufficient. Hunnicutt Co. 
v. Gaston Co., 218 F. 176. Columbus 
| Chain Co., v. Standard Chain Co., 148 F. 
| 622, 628-629. Eck v. Kutz, 132 F, 763, | 
|768. Fay v. Mason, 120 F. 506, 511.! 
|Clark Thread Co. v. Willimantic Linen | 
| Co., 140 U. S., 481, 492. | 
| __Under these rules, in the opinion of | 





ies in their individual name (or names). 
Opinion by Phillips: Petitioners claim 
| that during the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922, they were affiliated with the Termi- 
nal Railroad of St. Louis and are en- 
titled to file consolidated returns with 
that corporation. See section 240, reve- 
nue acts of 1918 and 1921. The same 
claim was made with respect to the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919 and the Board, 
|in Terminal Railroad of St. Louis, 4 B. 
T. A. 596, denied it. The facts presented 
to us by the stipulation of the parties 
in the present proceeding are substanti- 
ally different from those in the prior 
proceeding and generally are less favor- 
able to the claim of the petitioners. 
There can be no question that the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
| Louis, so long as it performs the terms 
of its lease, controls the physical prop- 
erties of the petitioners. The test laid 
down by the statute for affiliation, how- 
ever, is control of the stock by the same 
or closely affiliated interests. This test is 
not met in this case. Ice Service Company, 
Inc., v. Commissioner, 3 Fed. (2d) 230. 
Decision will be entered for the re- 











spondent. 
Sept. 10, 1929, 


the court, the plaintiffs nave failed to 
prove that their invention antedated the 
invention of Mr. Ford. In so holding, it 
may be that plaintiffs will suffer an in- 
justice but there is greater danger that 
defendant would suffer an injustice if an 
effort should be made to take the case 
out of the usuai rules and make it an 
exception therete. 

In this case, in addition to the testi- 
mony of the inventors, we have the tes- 
timony of Mr. Charles W. Peterson, but, 
obviously, while this testimony may be 
quite trustworthy so far as it goes, it is 
quite vague and uncertain, and does not 
add substantially to the testimony of the 
plaintiffs. In view of the very consider- 
able delay on the part of plaintiffs in 
reducing their invention to practice, it 
seems more than likely that their con- 
ception was not complete until after con- 
ception and reduction to practice by Mr. 
Ford. On the evidence it is not reason- 
ably possible to find for the plaintiffs 
on the claim of prior invention. 


Another rule, in a different field, is 
that inventors must use reasonable dili- 
gence in reducing their conception to 
practice, in applying for patent, and in 
seeing that suit, if necessary, shall be 
instituted without unreasonable delay. 
Defendant claims that plaintiffs failed 
Such claims involve 
the application of the rule relating to 
laches. 

If an inventor desires protection under 
the laws he should seasonably file an ap- 
plication for a patent. If he delays for 
an unreasonable period, some other per- 
son, acting independently and in good 
faith, may in the meantime, invent 
substantially the same device. The 
laws must. be so construed as to give 
reasonable opportunity for protection 
to the first inventor, and yet “not 
go so far as to give him assurance, even 
in the face of unreasonable delay, to the 
prejudice of another inventor, junior in 
point of time, but otherwise quite as 
worthy as himself. ¥ 

Woodbridge v. United States, 263 U. 
S. 50. Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. v. Gen- 


eral Electric Co., 246 F. 695, 698, 699, | 
( Twentieth Century Ma- | 
|chinery Co. v. Loew Mfg. Co., 243 F. 


700, et seq. 


373, 384-385. United Tunnel Improve- 
ment Co. v. Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. et al. 207 F. 561, 568-569. 
Christie v. Seybold, 
Wright v. Postell, 44 F. 352. Im re 
Appeal of Mower, 15 App. D. C. 144. 


This court is not inclined to place its 


decision on this question of delay or| 


upon any phase of the doctrine of laches, 
whether relating to the filing of an ap- 
plication for patent or to the bringing 
of suit herein. In many cases such doc- 
trine should be invoked and applied. Not- 
withstanding this, great wrongs are 
occasionally done in its name. The case 
here before the court rests upon the 
view that it has not been satisfactorily 
shown that the matured invention of 
plaintiffs, in point of time, preceded that 


|of Mr. Ford. 


_ The court is assuming that it has 
jurisdiction of the matter in question 
and that, but for the earlier invention 


on which defendant relies, there would | 


be infringement. 


A decree should be entered for the 
defendant. 


Aug. 5, 1929. 


Revocation of Permit 


For Alcohol Upheld 


|ters for use in collecting accounts, the 


Court Rules Proper Proceeding 
Was Followed in Missouri Case. 


SUNSHINE CHEMICAL COMPANY Vv. SAM 


S.. HALEY, PROHIBITION 


THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 


HE action of the prohibition authori- 
ties in revoking the petitioner’s per- 


j}mit to withdraw alcohol was held herein 


to be supported by substantial evidence. 
Institution of the revocation proceed- 


55 F. 69, 76-77. | 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standaru 
+ Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


. 
APPEAL AND ERROR: Reservation in Lower Court of Grounds of 
Act Abolishing Writs of Error.—The 
act of Jan. 31, 1928 (U. S. C. Tit. 28, sec. 861), abolishing writs of error 
and substituting appeals therefor does not abolish the necessity of taking 
exceptions in the court below to support assignments of error on appeal, the 
statute not relating to that subject——Central Supply Co., Inc., v. Carter 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly 


Revocation of Permits: 
Time Within Which to Institute Proceedings.—Where the Govern- 
ment commenced in, June an investigation of the business of a holder of a 
permit for the withdrawal of alcohol, 
on Nov. 1 instituted a proceeding to revoke the permit, held: 
substantial compliance with the statute (U. S. C. Tit. 27, sec. 21), requiring 
that a proceeding to revoke shall be immediately instituted.—Sunshine Chem- 
(District Court for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri.)—Yearly Index Page 1672, Col. 


Revocation of Permits—Where a proceeding 
to revoke a 1928 permit for the withdrawal of alcohol was commenced in 
1928, but a determination of the case was delayed until 1929, and the permit 
was renewed conditionally pending such determination, held: The permit for 
1929 may be revoked even though the misconduct justifying revocation oc- 
curred during the life of the 1928 permit.—Sunshine Chemical Co. v. Haley, 
(District Court for the Eastern District of Missouri.) —Yearly Index 
Sept. 13, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Evidence of Anticipation—To establish anticipation of a 
patent, the proof must be clear, convincing and beyond a reasonable doubt, 
whether the evidence is oral or of any other character.—Nilson v. Ford Motor 
(District Court for the District of Minnesota.)—Yearly Index Page 
Sept. 13, 1929. 


Evidence of Anticipation.—In cases of an alleged anticipa- 


rule requiring proof beyond a reasonable doubt does not apply.—Nilson v. 
(District Court for the District of Minnesota.)—Yearly 


PATENTS: Priority of Invention.—Defendant’s inventor, on evidence pro- 
duced, has shown completion of invention prior to patentee, and therefore 
patent is void—Nilson v. Ford Motor Co. 
of Minnesota.)—Yearly Index Page 1672, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 13, 1929. 


Tractor Wheels.—Patent 1292023 to Nilson for tractor 
wheels void as anticipated by defendant’s manufacture.—Nilson v. Ford 
(District Court for the District of Minnesota.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1672, Col. 2 (Volume IV.) Sept. 


Patent Office Practice.—Sufficiency of 


by Commissioner even on rehearing when such discussion is not necessary 
in reaching conclusion stated.—Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc., v. Model Bras- 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 


Descriptive—“Ensemble” is descriptive of garter tras- 
sieres and may ve used by others with equal truth.—Bromley-Shenard Co., 
(Assistant. Commissioner of Patents.)-- 
Yearly Index Page 1672, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Acquisition of Mark by Use.—The sale of books en- 
titled “Merchants Direct Collector,” each of which comprises series of de- 
tachable letters for use in collecting accounts, sold independently of any 
incidental feature advertising the collection of accounts and without obli- 
s passing when sold, constitutes com- 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1672, Col. 4 








Tractors 


. Sept. 13; 1929, 


Proceedings to Re- 


which was completed on Sept. 4, and 
There was a 


3 (Volume IV). 


Sept. 13, 1929. 


the patent in suit, it may be that the 


Sept. 13, 1929. 


(District Court for the District 


13, 1929, 


for cancellation will not be discussed 


1929. 


Sept. 13, 1929. 


to later contract with the seller to 


may be registered.—Ex parte Barnett. 


Outlining Methods 


Held to Be Registrable 


Commissioner Rules That Sale of Books Constitutes Com- 
merce and That Publisher Is Entitled to Use Brand. 


EX PARTE JOHN W. BARNETT. APPLICA- 
TION No. 233350, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

HE applicant was held to be entitled 
to register its trade mark for books 
entitled “Merchants’ Direct Collector,” 
each book comprising a series of let- 


action of the examiner being reversed 
on appeal. The trade mark consists of 
the representation of an eagle, shield and 
the letters ACA. 

The books are sold by the applicant 
independently of any incidental feature 
advertising the collection of accounts. 
Purchasers might or might not later con- 
tract with the seller to collect accounts. 
Title to the books passed when sold. 

Such sale was held to constitute com- 


4 tuti €d-| merce, contrary to. the holding of the 
ings within 60 days after the completion | examiner. 


A trade mark used on such 


of an investigation of the permittee’s| hooks was therefore held to be regis- 
business was also held by the court to be | trable. 


a sufficient compliance with the statute 
requiring that a proceeding to revoke 
shall be immediately instituted. 

Revocation of the 1929 permit on the 
basis of miseonduct occurring during the 
life of the permit for 1928 was also held 
to be proper where the 1929 permit had 
been issued conditionally pending the de- 
termination of the proceedings. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion of Judge Davis follows: 

This is a proceeding to review the ac- 
tion of the prohibition administrator of 
this district in revoking a permit issued 
to the Sunshine Chemical Company for 
the withdrawal of alcohol for industrial 
purposes. 

The function of the court in such a 


| proceeding is not to determine whether 


or not a permit should have been revoked, 
but merely to determine whether the ac- 
tion of the commissioner is based upon 
an error of law, or is wholly unsupported 
by the evidence, May-King Co. v. Blair, 
271 U. S. 479. 

The plaintiff contends that the admin- 
istrator was without jurisdiction to re- 
voke the permit for two reasons: 

First, because he did not institute the 
proceedings immediately as required by 
the statute, upon having the knowledge 
that the Sunshine Chemical Company 
was using the permit in manufacturing 
its article in bad faith; 

Second, because the administrator 
could not revoke a license issued to the 
company for 1929 on account of the al- 
leged misconduct during the life of the 
permit during the year 1928. 

The investigation of the plaintiff’s 
method of doing business was commenced 
by the Government in June, 1928, and 
was completed when the chemist filed 
his report of Sept. 4, 1928. The pro- 
ceeding to revoke the permit was filed 
less than 60 days thereafter on Nov. 1, 
1928. This it seems, is a substantial 
compliance with the statute, 27 U. S. C. 
A. 21, which requires that a proceeding 
to revoke shall be immediately institued. 

The proceeding to revoke the permit 
was commnced during the year 1928, 
but owing to the fact that the matter 
was being contested, a determination of 
the case was delayed until the year 1929. 
In the meantime the permit had becn 
renewed conditionally and pending the 
decision of the administrator. Under 


jteeve circumstances the claim that the 


i 
| 
} 


' 


Appeal from examiner of trade marks. 
James N. Ramsey for applicant. 
The full text of the opinion of Assist- 


|ant Commissioner Moore follows: 


| 


The applicant appeals from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
finally refusing to register its trade 


| mark for books entitled ““Merchants’ Di- 
| rect Collector,” each book comprising a 


}are vendible 


series of four detachable letters upon 
each sheet for use of the purchaser of 
the book in directly collecting accounts 
from debtors, said mark consisting es- 
sentially of the representation of an 
eagle, shield and the letters ACA. 

The examiner’s ground on which reg- 
istration of the mark is refused is that 
the applicant is engaged in service and, 
its books being merely incidental to its 
rendition of service, no trade mark use 
on merchandise has been shown, the ex- 
aminer citing in support of his position 
Ex parte National Creditors Publicity 
Association, 137 MS. D. 453; Ex parte 
Bowles, 97 O. G. 2308; Ex parte Asso- 
ciated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 295 O. 
G. 227; and Ex parte The Third Na- 
tional bank of St. Louis, Mo., 260 O. 
G. 562. 

The applicant has filed an affidavit to 
the effect that the books bearing its 
trade mark are manufactured for appli- 
cant and sold by it in the regular course 
of business, as articles of commerce and 
commodities; that said 
books are worth the price for which 
they are sold independently of any inci- 
dental feature, advertising the collection 
of accounts; that whatever service, if 
any, which it renders is the subject of 
a separate contract for which it is com- 
pensated additionally gnd independently 
of the charge for the books themselves; 


Commissioner was without authority to 
revoke the permit as a matter of law is 
not well founded. 

The transcript of) the evidence taken 
at the hearing before the Commissioner 
has been examined, and it does not show 
that there was a total lack o” evidence 
to support the finding. On the othei 
hand the evidence before tie Commis- 
sioner was ample to support the conclu- 
sion reached, 

Plaintiff’s bill to review wil! be dis- 





missed and a decree according!y may be 
tendered, 
Sept, 4, 1929, 


j;and that not more than one-third of 
|those who buy the books bearing said 
| trade mark later contract with it to col- 
|lect accounts, and those who do, enter 
| into such contract entirely independently 
of the original consideration paid for the 
books. 

As the applicant’s books are on sale; 
as they are purchased and paid for by 
the purchaser; as the title to the books 
passes from the applicant to the pur- 
chaser; and as the purchaser may or 
may not ad libitum use the -books so 
; purchased, or may or may not use said 
books in the intended manner, it is be- 
lieved that the transaction has all of 
the elements of a legal contract of sale, 
}and that said books constitute vendible 
commodities or articles of trade. 

The decisions sited by the examiner 
|do not support his position in the in- 
stant case. In neither of those cases 
|was evidence furnished showing ‘com- 
merce respecting the tangible article to 
'which the mark was applied. 

In Ex parte National Creditors Pub- 
licity Association the Commissioner said: 

“If those books of letters are manu- 
factured or sold in the sense required 
by the law as a vendible commodity, 
it would appear that the mark should 
be registered.” 


Ruling in Applicable 


Proceeding Is Cited 

In the instant case the books of let- 
ters are sold in the sense required by 
the law. 

In Ex parte Bowles, it was stated: 

“Clearly a policy of life insurance is 
not such an article as is here defined. 
Policies are contracts entered into be- 
tween the companies and the assured. 
They are not manufactured and kept 
on hand for sale by the companies. 

“In order to render them complete 
and effective, they require, like other 
personal vontracts between parties, their 
signatures and the transfer of the con- 
sideration. Nor when they have been 
completed by the parties thereto do they 
become commodities subject to barter 
and sale or, as expressed in the statute, 
articles of manufacture. 

“In Rex v. Wheeler (2 Ban. and Ard., 
349) it is stated: 

“*The word manufacture has been gen- 
erally understood to denote either a 
thing made which is useful for its own 
sake as such * * * or to mean an en- 
gine or some part of an engine or in- 
strument, to be employed either in the 
making of some previously-known ar- 
ticle or in some other useful purpose.’ 

“A policy of insurance is not such a 
thing. It derives its value and effect 
from the performance of the mutual 
promises made by the parties thereto. 
It has no value in itself, 

“It may be rendered void and of no 
effect by failure of the parties to keep 
the promises made therein. Moreover, 
it is not vendible. Under certain condi- 





of assignment is limited generally by 
statute, 

“As was stated by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Paul %. Virginia 
(8 Wall., 168): 


commerce in ‘any proper meaning of the 
word. They are not subjects of trade 
and barter offered in the market as some- 
thing having an existence and value 








tions it may be assigned; but this power | selling 


’ AvrTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHED WiTHOuT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 
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Exceptions Required to Court Rulings 
Despite Act Abolishing Writs of Error 


Statute Substituting Appeals 


Is Held Not to Amend Pro- 


cedure in Lower Tribunal. 


CENTRAL Suprty Co., INC., V. CARTER | 
CLOTHING CoRPORATION. No. 3986, C1rR- 
CUIT CoURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
CIRCUIT. 


1 THIS appeal, the court pointed out | 
in its opinion that despite the many 
assignments of error, only one excep- 
tion was taken to a ruling of the court 
below. The assignment based on this 
one exception did not constitute a 
ground for reversal, it was held: 

Counsel for the defendant contended, 
however, that the act abolishing writs of 
error and substituting appeals therefor 
also abolished the necessity of taking 
exceptions in the court below, and, there- 
fore, that the assignments should be 
considered without being supported by 
exceptions, 

The statute making the change. in ap- 
pellate procedure was held by the court : 
to have nothing to do with exceptions. 
Its provisions, it was ruled, did not re- 
lieve from the necessity of taking 
ceptions, 

The court, despite the lack of excep- 
tions, considered the assignment,, and 
found that no substantial injustice had 
been done by the rulings complained of. ! 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 
circuit judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Davis, follows: | 


va 


Rental Agreement 
Is Basis of Appeal 


This is an appeal from a judgment 
entered in the District Court in favor 
of the plaintiff, appellee, for the sum 
of $3,507.97. 

On Aug. 27, 1925, the defendant, Cen- 
tral Supply Company, leased to the plain- 
tiff the third floor or loft of a building 
which was located at Nos. 838-856 Main 
Avenue, in the city of Passaic, county | 
of Passaic, N. J., for a period of 
10 years. The building at that time was 
a one-story building and the defendant 
was to construct the second and third 
stories and give plaintiffs occupancy of 
the third floor “on or before Jan. 1, 1926.” | 
In the event, however, that the loft was) 
ready for occupancy on or before Dec. 
1, 1925, the plaintiff was to be per- 
mitted to take possession of it on that 
day. The rent was to be $11,500 per year 
for the first seven years, payable in 
monthly installments of $958.33 per | 
month. For the last three years the rent | 
was to be $11,000 per year payable in 
monthly installments of $916.67. On the 
execution of the lease the plaintiff paid 
the defendant $3,000 which was to be 
applied on the last four months’ rent in 
the first year. The third floor was not 
completed and ready for possession on 
Jan. 1, 1926, in accordance with the con- 
tract and on Jan. 4, 1926, the plaintiff 
wrote defendant as follows: ; 

“Gentlemen: 

“Under the terms of a written agree- 
ment entered intb between us under the 
date of Aug. 27, 1925, vou agreed to de- 
liver to us the third loft of the premises 
at the above address, complete in every 
detail so that we could use same for our 
purposes, in accordance with the terms 
of said agreement, on or before Dec. 1, 
1925, but in any event not later than 
Jan. 1, 1926. = 

“Jan. 1, has now passed and our Mr. 
Harry Frankel has been to see you re- 
peatedly with a view of our taking pos- 
session of the loft at once as we must 
now proceed with the manufacture of our 
garmenis in order to be prepared for the 
coming season. 

“The necessity of having the premises 
complete in every detail not later than 
Jan, 1, 1926, was brought to your notice 
time and time, again, not only at the 
time of the negotiations for the entering 
into of this lease, but repeatedly since 
that time, and you always gave us your 
assurance that the premises would be 
absolutely ready for our purposes not 
later than Jan, 1, 1926. 

“Our Mr. Harry Frankel has been over 
to the premises several times and on 
Dec. 31, he found same in such.an incom- 
plete state, that he advised us that it! 
would be impossible for us to have the 
use of said premises for at least:a period 
of four weeks, 

“Unless we can get immediate posses- 
sion of these premises, which means not 
later than Jan. 8, 1926, in. accordance 
with the terms of our agreement, We 
hereby beg to notify you that we will not 
take possession of said premises and will 
try to consummate other arrangements 
so that we may not be caught in the 
height of the season without a suitable 
factory to manufacture our goods, and 
We shall look to you for such damages as 
we may sustain as a result. thereof. 

“We also beg to advise you that unless 
we have these premises ready on or be- 
fore Jan. 8, 1926, complete, in accordance 
with the terms of our agreement, we 
hereby notify you that we elect to cancel 


eepeirerens 


independent of the parties to them. | 
They are not commodities to be shipped. 
or forwarded from one State to another, 
and then put up for sale.’” 

In Ex parte Associated Mortgage In- 
vestors, Inc., it was stated: 

“Applicant does not claim its mark 
is actually applied to. mortgages, but 
only to descriptive offerings. * 

“Clearly tiHerefore the mark is used 
only on advertising matter, and this is 
not sufficient to entitle applicant to regis- 
tration under the law.” 

In Ex parte The Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo., the Assistant Com- 
missioner said: e 

“Plainly, then, the thing sold is not 
the paper, envelopes, bank-books, etc., 
on which the alleged trade mark ap- 
pears. The commerce with which trade 
marks have to do is commerce in the 
literal sense of buying and selling 
physical wares. 

“However valuable or salable ‘service’ 
may be, it is not goods or capable of 
being tagged and marked by a sign of 
origin. The articles actually marked are 
not sold at all for purposes of trade 
and profit.” 

The applicant in the instant case is 
oth “service” and “physical 
wares.” It is not seeking to register 
its mark for “service” but for its “phys- 
ical wares,” and in the light of the 
authorities cited by the examiner and 
by the applicant, no good reason is ap- 





“*These contracts are not articles of | parent why its trade mark should not 


be registered. | 
The decision of the examiner of trade 

marks is reversed, | 
Sept. 5, 1929, 


said agreement and we demand of you in 
such event the immediate return of the 
three thousand. ($3,000) dollars deposited 
with you under the terms of the agree- 
ment between us.” 

The premises were not ready on Jan.’ 
8 and <o plaintiff cancelled the lease and 
brought this suit to recover the $3,000 
paid as above stated and for $5,000 dam- 
ages which it claims to have suffered in 
its business on account of the failure to 
complete and deliver the premises to it 
in accordance with the contract. 


Changes in Structure 
Delayed Occupancy 


The defendant admitted that the prem- 
ises were not ready for occupancy on 
Jan. 1 as required by the lease, but al- 
leged that after the lease had been made 
plaintiff requested certain changes: and 
alterations relating to pillars or columns 
and sky lights and orally agreed to any 
delay caused thereby and “waived Jan. 
1, 1926, as the date upon which the said 
loft was to be entirely complete and 
ready for occupancy” and agreed to any 
delay which was ‘caused thereby, and 
that “any. delays which were experienced 
in entirely completing said buildi on 
Jan. 1, 1926, were caused by the plain- 
tiff’ and were not due to any fault on 
the part of the defendant. The plaintiff 
denied this and said that there were no 
changes or alterations suggested or made 
after the execution of the lease but that 
the changes and alterations to which the 
defendant referred were part of the orig- 
inal plan of construction agreed upon be- 
fore the execution of the lease. Whether 


or not the delay in completing the build- ~ 


ing and having the third floor ready for 
occupancy on or before Jan. 1, 1926, was 
due to changes or alterations ‘suggested 
by the plaintiff after the execution of the’ 
lease was the issue which was squarely 
submitted to the jury. Its verdict settles 
the fact in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the defendant and it must stand 
unless the court committed reversible er- 
ror in the trial of the case. 

The appeal is based upon: 28 assign- 
ments of error but at the argument the 
appellant relied principally upon as- 
signment No. 12, which is as follows: 

“The District Court erred in instruct- 
ing the jury as follows: 

“If, on the other hand, you find that 
this request was not made by Mr. 
Frankel, or was in accordance with some 
understanding reached before this lease 
was entered into, then your verdict will 
be for the plaintiff, the Carter Clothing 
Corporation, in the amount of $3,000.” 

The first five assignments are formal. 
Assignments 6 to 15, inclusive, and as- 
signment 28 relate to instructions to the 
jury in the charge. Assignments 16 to 
27, inclusive, relate to rulings of the 
are trial judge on evidence in the 
trial. 

In its brief the defendant omitted as- 
signments 16 and 20 to 27, inclusive. 

Assignment No. 19 is as follows: 

“19. Fhe District Court overruled ‘the 
following question to the plaintiff’s wit- 
ness, Frankel: 

“Q. Did you ever interview any news- 
paper men and make a statement to any 
of the newspaper authorities and in par- 
ticular representatives of the New. York 
American to the effect that you r__ 
minated your: association with your 
brother, Joseph Frankel?” 

This is the only one to which an excep- 
tion was‘taken. There is no suggestion 
in the question as to when and where the 
statement was made, nor of the relevancy 
of the question, nor was the ground of 
the exception stated. We do not think 
that this assignment is ground for re- 
versal. 


Plea for Reversal 
Of Decision Denied 


There were no exceptions taken to any 
of the cther assignments and an assign- 
ment will not ordinarily be considered on 
review to which an exception was not 
taken in the trial, for it would manifestly 

wnfair to convict a trial judge of error 
on’a question of law to which his atten- 
tion was in no way called. Insurance 
Company v. Folsom, 85 U. S. 237; Bur- 


bank v. Bigelow, 154 U. S. 558; O’Cons 4 


nell v. United’ States, 253 U. S. 142; Ex- 
porters v. Butterworth-Judson Co., 258 
U. S.° 365. 

However, counsel for defendant says 
that the act of Jan. 31, 1928, abolishing 
writs of error and substituting appeals 
therefor also abolished the necessity of 


taking exceptions in the court below. — 


This act provides: 

“That the writ of error in cases, civil 
and criminal, is abolished. All relief 
which heretofore could be obtained by 
writ of error shall hereafter be obtain- 
able by appeal. 

“Sec. 2. That in all cases where an 
appeal may be taken as of right it shall 
be taken by serving upon .the adverse 
party or his attorney of record, and by 
filing in the office of the clerk with whom 
the order appealed from is entered, a 
written notice to the effect that the ap- 
pellant appeals from the judgment or 


order or from a specified part thereof, ‘ 


No petition of appeal or allowance of an 
appeal shall be required: Provided, how- 
ever, That the review of judgments of 
State courts of last resort shall be peti,» 
tioned from and allowed in the same 


of error to such courts.” (United States 
Statutes. Vol. 45, Chap. 14.) 
This act as we construe it was not in- 


tended to modify or in any way change - 


the rule as to the necessity of taking ex- 
ceptions and we think that it in no way 
did so. It does not relate to that subject. 
However, we have examined the points 
raised in. the argument to see if substan- 
tial injustice would be done or if we 
should consider the errors alleged, under 
rule 11 of this court, but we do not find 
that the learned trial judge erred in rul- 
ing on evidence or in his charge to the 
jury. Therefore the judgment is’ affirmed, 
Sept. 10, 1929, 
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pe there should be any increase in the| 
uty. 

Glass  tableware—paragraph 218; 
The duty on ‘glass tableware, an arti- 
cle of common use, has been increased 
from 55 per cent in the act of 1922 to 
60 per cent in the Senate bill, although 
imports were only approximately $1,- 
000,000 in 1927 as against a domestic 
production of approximately $11,000,000, 
Imports were therefore about 8 per cent 
of the domestic consumption. 

Monumental granite—paragraph 234: 
The rate has been increased on monu- 
mental granite, unmanufactured, from 
15 cents per cub:c foot in the act of 
1922 to.25 cents per cubic foot in the 
Senate bill, although the imports were 
valued at-only $213,387 in 1927 as 
against a domestic production of $7,654,- 
932. The value of imports was, there- 
fore, only 2.71 per cent of the value of 
domestic consumption, 


The rate on manufactured granite has 
been increased from 50 per. cent in the 





act of 1922 to 60 per cent in the Senate | dom last year $847,277,000 worth of 


bill, although imports in 1927 were val- 
ued at only $313,787, as against a do- 
mestic production of $48,462,006. The 
value of imports was, therefore, only 
0.64 of 1 per cent-of domestic consump- 
tion. ; 

Iron in pigs—paragraph 301: The 
duty on iron pigs (“pig iron”) has been 
increased from 75 cents per ton in the 
act of 1922 to $1.50 per ton in the Senate 
bill, although imports in-1927 were only 
132,568 tons as against a domestic pro- 
duction of 8,977,889 tons. Imports were, 
therefore, only 1.46 per cent of dgmestic 
production. 

Maple sirup—paragraph 503: The duty 
on maple sirup has been increased from 
4 cents per pound in the act of 1922 to 
6 cents per pound, although imports in 
_ 1927 were only 15,919 gallons as against 
a domestic production of 4,672,000 gal- 
lons. The imports were only 0.43 of 1 
per cent of the domestic consumption, 

Inlaid linoleum—paragraph 1020: The 
duty on inlaid linoleum has been in- 
creased from 35 per cent to 40 per cent, 
although imports in 1927 were only 
valued at $708,143 as against a domestic 
production of $19,100,68C, The value of 
imports was only 3.57 per cent of the 
value of domestic consumption. 

Brooms—paragraph 1506; The rate on 
brooms has been increased from 15 per 
cetn in the act of 1922 to 25 per cent in 
the Senate bill, although imports in 1927 
were only $10,751, as against a domestic 
production of $18,444,912, The imports 
were, therefore, less than 0.1 of 1 per 
cent of domestic consumption. 

Exhibit 4, Linseed oil: The Hawley 
bill raises the tariff on linseed oil from 
48,5 per cent to 61 per cent, although 
present imports are less than 1 per cent 
of our consumption. : 

Common brick; The House bill takes 
common bricks from the free list and im- 
poses a duty of 21.64 per cent, despite 
the fact that imports range under 1 per 
cent of consumption. alin. 488 ‘ 

Mirrors: The House bill calls for an in- 
crease in the mirror duty from 36.71 per 
‘cent to 45,34 per cent, with our imports 
of Jass than one-half of 1 per cent of our 
national consumption. , 

Plywood: The House bill raises the 
duty on plywood (imports from Finland 
and Russia) from 33.33 per- cent to 40 
per cent; although imports are only one- 
third of 1 per cent of national consump- 
tion. 

Factory butter: Our imports of fac- 
tory butter are slightly over one-half of 
1 per cent, yet we clap on a higher duty, 
raising it from 33,3 per cent to 38.84 per 
cent. That would seem to settle New 
England and Canadian butter. 

ranges: We import only one-tenth of 
1 per cent of our orange supplies, but 
that one-tenth of 1 per cent must be at- 
tacked by raising the duty from 57.94 
per cent to 61,08 per cent. s 

About the some situation applies to 
grapefruit. 


Cottonseed Duty Higher 


Despite Small Imports 

Cottonseed: One would think that as 
we are under the necessity of exporting 
one-half of our cotton crop, that we need 
not be so particular about excluding cot- 
tonseed grown on foreign soil. Our im- 
ports of cottonseed are ‘one-tenth of 1 

er cent of our consumption, yet the 
awley bill takes pains to raise the duty 
on cottonseed from 21,24 to 32,39 per 
cent, 

Timothy seed: Similarly, with timothy 
seed the import jis one-tenth of 1 per 
cent, but more protection is called for in 
the House bill, which raises the duty 
from 21.82 per cent to 30.55 per cent. 

Canned peas: We must defend our- 
selves against an import of three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of canned peas by raising 
the duty fivefold, or from 6,46 per cent 
to 32.73 per cent, 

Unsweetened chocolate: Imports of un- 
sweetened chocolate, somewhat less than 
one-half of 1 per cent, are given a raise 
in seer from 18.55 per cent to 35.75 per 
cent, 

Cotton towels: So of cotton towels, our 
imports of twelve one-hundredths of 1 
per cent are considered a menace against 
which the tariff wall is raised from 27.68 
per cent to 32.68 per cent. 


Footwear Protected 
gigainst Small Imports 


Shoes; Our imports of men’s and boys’ 
shoes are less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
but the new bill takes these shoes from 
the free list and applies a duty of 20 
per cent. So of the women’s and misses’ 
—_ taken from thé free list: and sub- 

ecte 


to a 20 per cent duty because of} 


an import of sixty-seven one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of our national consump- 
tion. 

Let an illustration or two.be given: 
Last year Denmark purchased from us 
goods to the amount of over $47,000,000. 
Our Danish purchases amounted to about 
$4,000,000. With the balance of trade 
already heavily against the Danes, we 

lace a practical embargo on Danish 

utter. 

The Danish butter we exclude is, by a 
commercial irony, largely the product of 
corn, cottonseed cake, and other concen- 
trates purchased from us by the Danes. | 
Naturally the Danes are turning for 
their cattle feeds to German and Russian | 
barley, 

Germany purchased from us last year 
goods to the value of more than double 
her sales to the United States, It would 
take a long list to recite the German 
articles on which we have imposed tariffs 
that are well-nigh prohibitive. 

Similarly, we sold the United King- 


goods as against their sales to us of 
$348,435,000. In proportion as we grow 
stronger and more powerful we watch 
with a more poe eye the cotton, linen, 
woolen éextiles which come from Great 
Britain along with high-speed tools and 
certain specialties. 

Some are asking for an increase in the 
existing duty of 15 cents a bushel: on 
corn. Our corn imports last year—| 
1928—were one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of | 
our national production. The corn that 
does seep into this country from Ar- 
gentina is particularly adapted to feed- 
ing pigeons and other small fowls, 

The proposition to increase the corn 
duty does not appeal te the Argentine 
j people since much of the $16,000,000 
worth of agricultural machinery pur- 
chased by them from us last year was 
used in the cultivation of corn. 

Other friends of the farmer have been 
urging a higher tariff on Bermuda grown 
celery, Our imports of Bermuda celery 
are only three one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of our home production. 

‘Another set of thinkers are demand- 
ing a higher duty on eggs in the shell. 
Under the existing duty—8. cents a 
dozen—we are importing 1 foreign egg 
to about 7,595 domestic eggs that we use. 

This single intrusive egg is hardly up 
to par as fresh eggs go, being a pickled 
duck egg from China. Will this Chinese 
duck egg break the American egg 
market ? - 


Higher Rates on Article 
Of Wider Consumption 


Exhibit 5.—Higher rates on, articles 
used by the masses than on articles used 
by persons of wealth: There are numer- 
ous instances of higher rates assessed 
on articles used by the masses than on 
articles of identical use which are pur- 
chased principally by persons of wealth 
or more than average means. 

Raw wool: Some striking illustrations 
of this are found-in the woolen schedule. 
The rate on raw wool remains at 31 cents 
per scoured pound, as it is in the act of 
1922, but the rates on wool wastes—the 
material which is manufactured into the 











so-called “shoddy,” or “reworked wool,” 
are materially increased. 

Wool rags: The rate on wool rags, for 
example, is increased from 742 cents per 
ae in the act of 1922 to 24 cenis per 
pound in the Senate bill. Such an in- 
crease must materially enhance the price 
of the cheaper woolen fabrics. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the wool manufacturing industry 
has been far from prosperous during the 
past few years. The public is using less 
and less wool clothing and the styles in 
women’s dress' have considerably de- 
creased the amoupt of woolen dress goods 
used, 

The increase in the duty on wool rags 
is certainly not calculated to relieve the 
situation for the wool manufacturers, 
On the other hand, it may help the wool- 
growers by forcing the manufacturers to 
use more of the new wool and less of 

; the reworked wool; yet, the woolgrowing 
industry is prosperous at the present 
time. 

The output of wool in the United 
States has increased from about 250,000,- 
000 pounds immediately following the 
war, to about 350,000,000 pounds in 1928, 
and prices of wool and of mutton and 

; lamb have been good. 

It seems unnecessary to penalize the 
mags of the people who use the cheaper 
grades of woo] cloth in order to assist 
the woolgrowers who are now enjoying 
a substantial rate of duty on their prod- 
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_ Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
Laon been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for 


are not jealous of the amount 

eir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is the 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Tare people of the United States 
t 








AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is - work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
m. Such a survey will be useful te 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
; —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 





Properties of Refrigerating Agencies Studied 
As Basis for Improvement of Cooling Systems 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-third Article—Refrigeration . 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deale with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Hugh G. Boutell, 


Chief, Information Section, Bureau of Standards. 


ment. Even the use of natural ice as a means 

of preserving foods did not become general until 

comparatively recent times. The art of re- 
frigeration by. mechanical means is still more recent, 
though as carried out in plants of comparatively large 
size it-has been in successful use for many years, 


The public’s interest in mechanical refrigeration is 
a development of today. A short time ago mechanical 
refrigeration was associated in the mind of the average 
citizen only with jokes concerning “cold-storage eggs” 
and other abominations. That there would ever be a 
connection between mechanical refrigeration and the 
transfer of real estate would have seemed impossible, 
yet today “Equipped with Eternal Frost” or some 
similar slogan has moved many a stubborn house and 
secured tenants for otherwise undesirable apartments, 

%* * * 
STILL, the real service of refrigeration to the public 
is hardly appreciated. Much of our food could 
never reach our tables if it were not for this great 
industty. We would be obliged to lead a hand-to-mouth 
existence, eating only those products which could be 
grown near at hand, and those only “in season.” 


Refrigeration makes it possible fer every section of 
the country to receive and enjoy the food produced 
by every other section at any time of year, and what 
is almost equally important it> permits the buying of 
large quantities of supplies in advance with the as- 
—- that they will be in first-class condition when 
needed, 


Ts refrigeration industry is a modern develop- 


Today, refrigeration engineering is universally ac- 
cepted to mean refrigeration by mechanical means as 
distinguished from the production of cold by natural 
ice, and it is in this field that most of the work of the 
Bureau of Standards finds its application, 

* & * 


MECHANICAL refrigeration plants are divided into 

two main classes, compression and absorption. In 
the former the refrigerant in gaseous form is com- 
pressed by a pump, cooled by running water or air in 
a condenser, amd then expanded in coils.’ } During the 
expansion the refrigerant takes up heat from what- 
ever surrounds it and it is in this way that the cooling 
effect is produced. 


In the absorption machine the expansion coils and 
condenser are much the same as in the compression 
plant. In place of the pump or compressor to draw 
the gas from the evaporating coils and deliver it to 
the condenser, an absorber and generator are used, 


The cold gas from the expansion coils is absorbed by 
a liquid or some other material in the absorber, after 
which it passes to the generator or still. This is heated 
either by a flame or by steam which drives off the gas, 
the latter passing through the condenser and expan- 
sion coils as in,a compression plant. 


Refrigeration plants of either the compression or 
absorption types may produce the cooling effect by 
direct or indirect means. In the former case the coils 
c@taining the refrigerating medium are placed di- 
rectly within the space to be cooled, while in the/latter 
these coils are immersed in a tank containing a liquid 
of low freezing point which is then circulated through 


the space to be refrigerated. 


* * * 


- IS obvious that any system of mechanical refrigera- 

tion requires the use of considerable apparatus 
which is necessarily rather complicated. For many 
years it did not appear possible to design small plants 
which would be sufficiently “fool proof” to run for 
long periods without attention. However, greater 
technical skill, refinements in manufacturing processes, 
and particularly the revolutionary changes which have 
been effected by mass production have now made pos- 


sible mechanical refrigeration units of very small size. \ 


The result is evident in the numerous highly sug¢- 
cessful household refrigerators now on the market. 
Even railroad cars used for the transportation of 
perishable foodstuffs are being equipped. with me- 
chanica] refrigeration. In one of these systems a mas- 
ter car contains the reftigeration plant, the other cars 
in the train serving merely as cold-storage rooms, while 
in another system each car operates as a unit. Cars 
of this type have been used to transport frozen fish 
from the eastern seaboard to every section of the 
country. 

* * * 


WHILE, as just now stated, it is undoubtedly true 

that the greeter portion of the rapid development 
of mechanical refrigeration in recent years is to be 
attributed to improved manufacturing methods, yet it 
is certain that some of this has been the result of in- 
creased knowledge of the properties of refrigeration 
media, such as ammonia, carbon dioxide, sulphur 
dioxide, ete,, and of insulating materials. 


The so-called standard constants play a fundame 
part in the refrigeration industry.”> Te is not ae 
to design even a moderately successful refrigeration 
plant without an accurate knowledge of the physical 
properties ‘of the cooling agent to be employed. One 
of the primary duties of the Bureau of Standards is to 
determine the values of these standard constants, 


~ | In the next article, to be pe:blished in the 
tssue of Sept. 14, Hugh G. Boutell, Chief of the 
information section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, will continue his discussion of studies 
made by the Bureau on refrigeration. 
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the card numbers, should be given, 

Rules to be Observed by Patients at the 
Marine Hospital for Tuberculosis, Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico. Public Health Bul- 
letin No, 190, Publie Health Service; 
Treasury Department. Price, 5 cents. 

29-26776 

‘The Agricultural Situation—A Brief Sum- 

mary ef Economie Conditions, issued 





or, Practical lessens in psychology and 
Phlosophy; a study of the faculties and 
qualities of mind, 324 p. Boston, Mass., 
Meador yr ching co., 1929. 29-17173 
Forty, C. H. Bangkok; its life and sport, 
With some account of Siam’s coastal and 
island game areas. 206 p, London, H. F, 
& G. Witherby, 1929. 2y-17062 
Funk, Elmer Hendricks. ... The diagnosis 
and treatment of chronic diseases of the 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 





Navy Orders 


Lt. (jg) William C. Asserson Jr,, det. U. 
S. S. Litchfield; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Lt. (jg) Thompson P. Elliott, det. U. S. 
S. James A. Paulding; to U. S. S. Hopkins, 

Ens. Thomas J. Hamilton, det. U. 8S. S. 
Maryland; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ensa Francis R. Jones, det. U. S. S, Hop- 
kins; to U. S. S. James K. Paulding. 

Ens. William 8. Stovall Jr., to rejoin U. 
8. S. California. 

Lt. Comdr. Herbert.L. Shinn (M. C.), det. 
Rec, Bks,, Hampton Rds., Va.; to duty with 
Garde de Haiti, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Leo C. Thyson (M. C.), det. 
Naval Dispensary, Navy Dept.; to U. S. 8. 
Pensacola. 

Lt. Jerome Braun (M. C.), det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.; to Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lt, Francis H. Webster (M. C.), det. Ma- 
rine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to duty with Dir,, 
Gen. Public Health Service of Haiti; ors. 
July 31 revoked. 

Lt. William J. Dean (8, C.), authorized de- 
lay until such time as will enable take 
passage via steamer Carrillo on Oct. 10, 





uct and are in a very favorable position | 1929 


at the present time. 


Rates Higher on Cheap 
Than on Expensive Goods 


Wool blankets: The imposition of a 
higher rate of duty on the cheaper goods 
than on the more expensive goods is 
characteristic of the wool schedule. The 
following table showing the imports of 
wood blankets illustrates this principle. 

It will be noted that the equivalent ad 
valorem rate on imports valued at not 
more than 50 cents per pound was 82 
per cent, while it is less as the higher 
value brackets are reached, The rate 
on imports valued at more than $1,50 
per pound is only 55,73 per cent, 

The average annual imports under the 
act of 1922, to Dec. 31, 1927, by value 
classifications, were as follows: 

(Prices of blankets, column A; quan- 
tity in pounds, column B; value, column 
C; duty, column D; value per pound, col- 
umn E; equivalent ad valorem rate, col- 
umn F;. equivalent specific rate, per 
pound, column G.) 


B 





F 


’ A Cc E G 
Valued at not more than 60 cents per pound 44,023 $44,023 $12-t96 $0.346 82.00 $0.284 


Valwed at more than $1 per pound 


.. 150,255 111,483 76,801 .742 68.89 .511 


Valued at more than $1 but not more than 


Ry OR UE og ee ee ee ec 
Valued at more than $1.50 per pound 


Duty on Oriental Rugs 


Greatly to Increase Cost 

Oriental Rugs,—The same principle is 
illustrated by the rates which have been 
imposed in the present bill on oriental 
rugs and carpets (par. 1116). The rate 
on such rugs and carpets in the act of 
1922 was 5 r cent ad valorem. The 
rate in the Senate bill is 50 cents per 
square foot but not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

People of average means have been 
able to furnish their homes with oriental | 
rugs in the past few years as they 
never have been able to do _ before. 
Turkish rugs, for example, have been 
sold at retail for $125 for 9 by 12 foot 
ge. “This has contributed to the taste- 


.. 86,185 108,073 61,917 1.197 60.07  .719 
.. 64,650 162,100 84,761 2.353 55.73 1.311 
tel temic paliaidianiaienemny ean 


ful decoration of the average American 
home, and a duty on such rugs will be 
a@ matter of concern to large numbers 
of American citizens. 

The duty of 50 cents per square foot 
will amount to $54 on a'rug of the size 
mentioned above, and will probably shut 
out importations or will raise the price 
to a point where the average person 
will not be able to afford it, This has 
been done in spite of the fact that the 
domestic production of wool carpets and 
rugs in 1927 was valued at approximately 
$165,000,000, while the importations of 
corpete and rugs of all kinds, including 
both oriental and machine-made, were 
valued at about $20,000,000, or not over 
2 or 18 per cent of the domestic produc- 

on, 


Ch. Mach. John E. Burger, det. Asst. Inspr. 
of Nav. Mat'l, Gimbel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa,; to U. 8. 8. Pensacola. 

Ch. Mach. Burr W. Sommer, det. U. S. 8. 
Utah; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Pay Clk, Alexander J, Howard, det. U. 
S. S. Tennessee; to U. 8S. 8. Rigel. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 

. troller General follow; 

A-16912. (S) Armory drill pay—National 
Guard. Under sections 92, 109 and 110 of 
the national defense act of June 3, 1916, 
39 Stat. 206, et seq., and the regulations 








made in pursuance thereof, a company of | 


the national guard which does not have the 
required average attendance at drills during 
a semiannual period does not qualify fog 
pay. (Sept. 6, 1929.) 

ve 20887. (8) Contracts—Shipment of 
explosives—-Extra stevedoring expenses— 
Panama Canal, Where a contraet contains 
an express stipulation as to the amount 
of compensation, such stipulation is con- 
elusive on the parties, and measures the 
amount of recovery for performance. 5 
Comp, Gen. 605, 7 id, 382, (Sept, 6, 1929,) 

A-28494. Surplus property sales—Refunds 
—War Department. Where, at an Army 
negotiated sale of waste materials, specified 
quantities of wrought iron and stgel are 
awarded to a purchaser at his bid price per 
pound, and payment therefor is made on the 
basis of the number of pounds in the award 
but subsequently it is found that the actual 
number of pounds of the material available 
for delivery is less ‘than the quantity paid 
for, the purchaser is entitled to a refund 
? covert the quantity of material not de- 

vered, 





Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921. R. S., a8 amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 





1090183, 1104855, 1218734, 1410788, 1494519, 
1569058, G. P, Wigginton, Temporary binder, 
1410707, E, C. Moore, Loose leaf binder, 
filed Aug. 15, 1929, D. C.,, W. D. Mich. 
(Grand Rapids), Doc. 2267, Remington 
Rand, ine., v. Master-Craft Corp. 
“1101268, L. E, Fuller, Stencil sheet, D. C., 
8S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 44/59, A. B. Dick Co. 
et al. v. Wallace Addressing Machine Co., 
Ine. Dismissed Aug. 19, 1929. 

1104855. (See 1090183). 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed Aug. 15, 
1929, D, C., W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma City), 
Doc. E 1062, Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. 
v, Neon Light Distributing Corp. Same, 
filed Aug, 21, 1929, D. C,, 8, D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 50/135, Claude Neon Lights, Ine., v, L. 
E, Waterman Co. Same, filed Aug. 22; 1929, 
D, C, Mass, Doc. E 31568, Claude Neon: 
Lights, Inc., et al. v, J. B, Linstrom et al. | 
Doc, E 3159, Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et 
al. v. Ceneco Neon Laboratories, Inc., et al. 

1218734, (See 1090183.) 

1230395, A. Fornander, Apparatus for 
treating milk and other liquids, filed Aug. 
21, 1929, D, C., S| D. N. ¥., Doe, EB 50/184, 
Travis Process Corp. v. Charlotte Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc., et al, 

1307783, A, V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1807734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Aug. 16, 1929, D. C, Kans. (Topeka), 
Doc. 1261-N, Alemite Corp. v, G. P, Beaston, 

1307734. (See 13807733.) 

1315749, R. C, Stubbs, Paving for streets 
and the like, filed Aug, 21, 1929, D, CG. N, 
D. Ohio, B. Diy., Doc. 3088, M. M.. Stubbs 
v. The Gould Maybach Paving Co, 

1410707, (See 10901838.) 

1410788 (See 1090183.) 

1426813, J. C, Black, Process for the pro- 
duction of low boiling point hydrocarbons, 
1456419, Same, Process and apparatus for 
the production of low boiling point hydro- 
carbons, filed Aug, 8, 1929, D. &. Kans. 
(Wichita), Doc. E 557-N, Gasoline Prod- 
ucts Co,, Inc., Vv. Winkler-Koch Engineer: 
ing Co. et al, 

1456419, (See 1426813.) 

1459078, A. M, Alexander, Confection and 
method of making, filed Aug. 17, 1929, D. 
C. Kans. (Topeka); Doc, 1262, A. M. Alex- 
ander v. The Decoursey Creamery Co, 

1468190, D. J, Young, Apparatus and 
process tor making illuminating gas, D. C., 
N. D. Iowa (Cedar Rapids), Doc. 113, 
Young-Whitwell Gas Process Co. v. Cedar 
Rapids Gas Co. Dismissed Aug, 7, 1929. 

1494519. (See 1090183.) 

1502050, R. H. Moore, Ventilating means 
for the receivers of belt conveyors, appeal 
filed Aug, 16, 1929, C, C, A,, 4th Cir., Doo, 
2914, R, H. Moore v. B. & O, Railroad Co. 

1521941, G. B, Graf, Stop signal, filed Aug. 
15, 1929, D. C., W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma 
City), Doc. E 1068, Universal Traffic Con- 
trol Co, v, The International Signal Co. et al. 





1526982, E. W.. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed |@ 


Aug. 19, 1929, D. C. Minn., 4th Biy.. Doc. 
E 1412, A, B, Dick Co. v, Miller-Davis Co. 
Same, D. C., E. D. ich., 8. Div., Doe. 
3672, A. B. Dick Co, v. Gregory, Mayer 
& Thom Co, 

1589810, R, T. Gillette, Welding electrode, 
1552184, N. H, Adams, Metal composition 
and method of manufacture, filed Aug, 21, 
1929, D. Cc, & D. N. Y., Doc, EB 50/182, 
General Electric Co. et al, v. Fanstell Prod- 
ucts Co., Ine, 

1652184, (See 1589810.) 

1567512, L. J, Johnson, Water cooling 
system for outboard motors, 1716962, H. L. 
Johnson, Water propulsion device, filed 
Aug. 21, 1929, D, C., E. D, Mich. (Detroit), 

‘ 


. 


Doc, 3673, Johnson Bros, Engineering Corp. 
et al, v. Outboard Motor Corp, . ; 


1569958, (See 1090183.) 


1680013, J. F. Cobb, Dry kiln and the art 
of kiln drying, filed Aug. 15, 1929, D. C. 
Oreg, (Portland), Doc, E 9055, Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. v. General Dry Kiln Co. 

1716962. (See 1567512.) 


1719805, L. Hammond, Alternating cur- 
rent clock, filed Aug, 22,/1929, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div.. Doc. BE 622, The Hammond 
Clock Wo, v, The Kodel Electric & Mfg. Co, 


Des. 78025, A, J. Heinke, Textile fabric, 
D, C., & D.N. ¥., Doc. BE 49/125, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc., v, D. Feinstein et al. 
Injunction granted Aug, 19, 1929, 


Army Orders. 


Capt. Robert M. Bathurst, F, A., relieved 
from detail with the Air Corps, from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla, 

2d Lt, Joseph Horridge, Coast Art., par. 
9, S. O. 186, amended so as to assign him 
to Fort Hancock, N, J, 

2d Lt. Kenneth M, Briggs, Coast Art., 
par. 15, 8. O. 167, amended to assign him 
to Fort Hancock, N, J. 

2a Lt, Frank T. Ostenberg, Coast Art., 
relieved from detail in the Air Corps, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Eustis, Va, 

2d Lt, Ephraim H, McLemee, F. A,, re- 
lieved from detail in the Air Corps, to duty 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Maj. William Claude Wilson, Inf. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. ¢. 

2d Lt. Robert G, Lowe, Cav., relieved 
from detail in the Air Corps, from Fort 
Sam Hovston, Tex., to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Capt, John T, Fleming, Q. M. C,, from 
further observation and treatment at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and will resume duty at Middle- 
town, Pa, 

Capt. Frank C. De Langton, Cav., from 
Manila, P. I., to duty with the Organized 
Reserves of the Fourth Corps Area, Nash- 
ville, ge . 

ist Lt. John T. Ward, Cav., from , 
P, I., to Fort Clark, Tex. as 

Ist Lt, Arthur N. Willis, Cav., 
Manila, P. I, to Camp Marfa, Tex, 

Wrnt, Offr, Walter L. Smith, A. M. P. S,, 
resignation of commission accepted, 

2d Lt. Ernest Cecil Slye, Air Corps Res., 
to duty at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 

2d Lt. Howell H. Jordan; Inf,, detailed 
for duty in the Air Corps, from Fort Ben- 
Jamin Harrison, Ind., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

2d Lt. John J, Templeton, M. A, C., from 
the Panama Canal Dept,, to Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa, 

Each of the following officers are placed 
on duty involving flying for the purpose 
of study and. operation of tactica] ma- 
neuvers and Air Corps problems, Langley 
Field, Va.; Majs, Marl H. Metzger, Coast 
Art.; John B, Lewis, F. Aj J. Merriam 
Moore, Int.; Harold G, Fits, F. A.; Mar- 
shall H, Quesenberry, Inf,; Capts. Percy 

- Black, F. A.; Cyril Bassich, F, A.; 
Nicholas Szilagyi, Inf.; Harry L. Branson, 
Cav.; James V. V, Shufelt, Cav.; ist Lt. 
William Re 

1st Lt. Warren Hayford, Fort Sill, Okla., 
and 2d Lt, William M. Creasy Jr,, Fort 
Robinson, Nebr, are transferred to Ma- 
nila, P. I, | 

1st Lt, Dwight T, Francis, Inf., Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., will pro- 
ceed to his home and await retirement. 

Col, William F. Lewis, U. 8. A., retired, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to duty 
at Chicago, Ill, 





from 


“|Holt, Basil 


respiratory tract, with especial reference 
to the lesions of the trachea, bronchi, 
lungs, pleura, and diaphragm, by .. . 
(Oxyord monographs on diagnesis and 
treatment. vol. 1.) 618 p,, illus. N. Y., 
Oxford university press, 1929. 29-17184 
Goodman, Herman. . . . The physics and 
Physiology of infra-red radiation (heat); 
with a glossary of terms and a list of 
questions and answers. (Cosmetic hand- 


book series.) 90 p. N. Y., Medical lay 
press, 1929, 29-17182 
Haldane, John Scott. The sciences and 
Philosophy. (Gifford lectures, University 


of Glasgow, 1927 and 1928.) 344 p. Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton, 1929, 29-17177 
Hilditch, Thomas Percy. Catalytic processes 
in applied chemistry, (A series of mono- 
graphs on applied chemistry, v. 2.) 360 
Pp. London, Chapman & Hall, 1929, 
29-16998 
Hill, Octavia. Octavia Hill, early ideals, 
from letters edited by Emily 8S. Maurice. 
239 p. London, G, Ailen & Unwin, 1928. 
29-17081 
Hill, Roderic Maxwell. The Baghdad air mail, 
848 p., illus. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & 
co 29-17080 
Visions from the Vaal; ser- 
* mons and addresses, 204 p. Cincinnati, 
O., The Standard publishing co., 1929. 
29-16972 
Institoris, Henricus, Malleus maleficarum, 
translated with an introduction, biblog- 
raphy and notes by the Rev. Montague 
Summers. 277 p. London, J. Rodker, 
1928. 29-17069 
Jenness, Mary. Good news across the conti- 
nent; a course on home missions for 
leaders of intermediates, based on Pio- 
neers of goodwill, by Harold B, Hunting. 
80 p. N, Y., Couneil of women for home 
missions and Missionary education move- 
ment, 1929. 29-16968 
Levy, Reuben. A Baghdad chronicle. 279 
p. Cambridge, Eng,, The University press, 
1929, 29-17059 
Lockwood, Helen Drusilla. The meaning of 
uethenics: an essay on action as a tool 
of knowledge. 34 p., illus, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Vassar college, 1929. 29-17082 
The Lord of life; a fresh approach to the 
incarnation, by H. T. Andrews, Vernon 
Bartlet, and others, 342 p. London, Stu- 
dent Christian movement, 1929. 29-16971 
Lorimer, Frank. The growth of reason; a 
study of the role of verbal activity in the 
growth of the structure of the human 
mind, (International library of psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and scientific method.) 


231 p, N. Y. Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1929, 29-16975 
MeAstocker, David Plant, Flash lights, 
by . 94 dD Milwaukee, Wis., The 


29-17174 


Bruce publishing co., 1929. 
z The Cornish 


Mais, Stuart Peter Brodie. 
Riviera. 167 p., illus. London, Great 
western railway co., 1928. 29-17063 

Martindale, Cyril Charlie. The mind of the 


missal, 276 p, London, Sheed & Ward, 
1929, 29-17176 
Moffatt, John Edward, comp. The forty- 


hours’ devotion to Jesus in the blessed 
sacrament; its prayers and ceremonies 
explained for the special use of the Cath- 
colic pecple, 80 that they may attend and 
follow this devotion with understanding. 
To which are added prayers and readings 
for two half-hour yisits to the blessed 
Sacrament. With illustrations after spe- 


cial drawings im accordance with the 
ceremonial of the church. 121 p., illus. 
N. Y., Benaiger brotners, 1928. _29-16969 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, called Ibn Batu- 
tah. ... Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325, 


— 


8. O. 207, amended to assign him to Fort 











| Hamilton, N, 


Wrnt. Officer William C. Moore, from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Baltimore, Md 

Wrnt, Officer Raymond Morgan, 
Baltimore, Md. to Boston, Mass, 

Ist Lt. Carlton F. Bond, Air Corps, from 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif,, to 


from 





2d Lt. Harry Alston Smith, Air Corps Res., 
| orders of Aug. 31 amended. 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash, 
2d Lt. Robert Fletcher Sadler, Inf., resig- 


1st Lt. Homer W. Kiefer, F. A., par. 47,:nation accepted. 


Eeonomies, Department of Agriculture, 
September 1, 1929, Vol. 13, No. 9, Sub- 
scription price, 25 eents per year. 

(Agr. 26-1797) 

: Archeological and Historical Investigations 
in Samana, Dominican Republic, by Her- 
bert W. Krieger, Curator of Ethnology, 
United States National Museum, Bulletgn 
147, Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum. Price, 40 cents. 

;  29-26777 

Grinding Wheels—Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation R45-28. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, Price, 15 
cents, 

Internal Revenue News—September, 1929, 
Vol. 8, No, 3. Published by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Treasury Department, 
Subseription price, 50 cents per year. 

(2717-26746) 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 

Received During April, 1929—Vol, 20, No. 

4, Division of Documents, Library of Con- 

gress. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 

(10-8924) 

‘Labor Legislation of Uruguay—Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics No, 494, 
Foreign Labor Law Series. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Apply at Bureau. (L14-77) 

Changing Conceptions of the School-Build- 
ing Problem—Bulletin, 1929, No. 20, Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Price, 5 cents. E29-252 

Trembles—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1593, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Agr, 29-1383 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories, 1926—Bureau of the 
sus, Department of Commerce, Price, 20 
cents. 29-26780 

New Reclamation Era—Septenmiber, 1929, Vol. 


20, No, 9. Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior. Subseription 
price, 75 cents per year. (9-35252) 
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Increased in 1928 


- Seven Per Cent 


New Record Established by| 


» Production of Crude Pe- 


troleum, Says Bureau 
Of Mines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the previous year, when 70,103,000 bar- 
rels was added to storage. Subtracting 
the 1928 additions to storage and exports 
of 154,449,000 barrels from the total sup- 
ply gives a total domestic consumption 
of 861,135,000 barrels. This compares 
with 802,946,000 barrels in 1927, a gain 
of 7 per cent. 

New Record Set. 

The total production of crude _petro- 
leum of 901,474,000 barrels set a new 
record. This compares with 901,129,000 
barrels in 1927, a gain of 345,000 barrels, 
or .04 per cent. 
ative importance of light or high grav- 
ity crudes was continued in 1928, when 
89 per cent of the total output was of 
this class as compared with 88 per cent 
in 1927. 

The output of 1928 was undoubtedly 
influenced by steps taken to regulate out- 
put. The majority of these efforts were 
begun late in 1927 and were most effec- 
tively applied during the first six months 
of 1928. Because of individual needs for 
oil and other factors, proration and re- 
striction failed gradually in effectiveness 


in the last half of the year and produc- | 
The most effec- | 


tion rose accordingly. é 
tive proration was practiced 
Texas. 


in west 


wells shut in and caused a curtailment | 


in drilling for this grade of oil. In Okla- 
homa a number of fields were held back, 
particularly in the Spring of the year. 


Texas Largest Producer. 

Texas, with an output of 257,320,000 
barrels, was for the first time the lead- 
ing producing State. Oklahoma dropped 
from first to second, and California from 
second to third. These three States com- 
bined produced 738,988,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum in 1928, equivalent to 
82 per cent of the total. Production in 
west Texas increased approximately 150 


per cent in 1928, which more than com- |] 


pensated for declines in the Panhandle 
and Gulf and Central areas of the State. 

The largest factor in the decrease in 
Oklahoma was the decline in the Semi- 
nole area, which, however, exceeded ex- 
pectations by producing about 110,000,- 


000 barrels in 1928. Production in Cali- | 


fornia increased slightly in 1928, the 
credit being due principally to success- 
ful deep drilling at Long Beach and to 
the exploitation of deeper zones at Santa 
Fe Springs late in the year. Though 
production in Kansas, which ranked 
fourth in production, declined in 1928, 
the prospects for a material gain in 1929 
were increased by important discov- 
eries near Wichita late in 1928. 

_ The Champagnolle field did not meet 
expectations and the output of Arkan- 
sas again declined. Production in the 
Central States—lIllinois, Indiana and 
Ohio—and in the Rocky Mountain area 
fell off in 1928, but the output of the 
Appalachian district continued to in- 
crease. The latter area was the only 
section of the country to be favored with 
a material increase in prices in 1928, 
which, in turn, stimulated drilling. 

Imports Increased. 

Imports of crude petroleum increased 
materially in 1928, when they amounted 
to 79,767,000 barrels as compared with 
58,383,000 the year previous. Imports 
from Mexico again fell off but those 
from Venezuela more than doubled. The 
movement of crude oil through the 
Panama Canal from California to east- 
ern ports in the United States declined 
almost to the point of extinction. 

Stocks of crude petroleum held by 
refiners east of California on Dec. 31, 
1928, amounted to 40,529,000 barrels, an 


increase of roughly 1,200,000 barrels dur- | 
Other classes of crude} 


ing the year. 
stocks east of California, including pro- 
ducers’ stocks, increased approximately 
14,100,000 barrels, making a total in- 
crease of 15,300,000 barrels—all in light 
crude stocks. Stocks of light crude in 
California again decreased but this was 
more than compensated by an increase in 
heavy crude and fuel oil stocks. 

The total value at the well of the 
crude petroleum produced in 1928 
amounted to $1,054,880,000, an average 
of $1.17 per barrel. This represents the 
lowest average value per barrel since 
1916, when the influence of Cushing had 
begun to wane. Montana was the only 
State, exclusive of a few in the Ap- 
palachian district, which showed an in- 
crease in average value per barrel over 
1927. 

Refineries Consumption Gains. 

The consumption of crude petroleum 
at refineries in the United States con- 
tinued to increase rapidly in 1928, when 


a total of 913,295,000 barrels of crude} 


petroleum was_ processed. Of this 
amount, 835,711,000 barrels was domes- 
tic crude petroleum and 77,584,000 bar- 
rels was foreign crude petroleum. The 
figure for domestic crude represents an 
increase over 1927 of 7 per cent, that 


of foreign crude petroleum; an increase | 


of 55 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
rapid increase in production of domes- 
tic crude in recent years, this was the 
third successive year in which the an- 


nual percentage increase in use of for-| 


eign crude has exceeded the increase in 
consumption of domestic crudes. 

As a further illustration of the rapid 
growth in consumption of foreign crude, 
it may be cited that the demand for do- 
mestic crude on the Atlantic seaboard 
was less in 1928 than in 1927. Daily 
average runs to stills of both types of 
crude increased steadily, beginning with 
February, and reached a peak of 2,663,- 
000 barrels in September. All of the 10 
major refining districts of the country 
recorded increases in crude runs to stills 
in 1928, with the Indiana-Illinois-Ken- 
tucky district reporting the largest per- 
centage gain, and California the smallest. 

The production of motor fuel in the 
United States during 1928 amounted to 
16,001,600,000 gallons, or 380,990,000 
barrels. Of this amount 2,809,000 bar- 
rels represents an estimated figure for 
the benzol produced at by-product coke 
plants and blended with motor fuel; 
636,000 barrels represents natural gaso- 
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} teference used in the Yearly .Index Number 
- which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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| Old Colony Railroad files petition for 
permission to sell stock to pay for ex- 
| tensions to road. Page 7, Col. 3 


Shipping 
Shipping Board announces it has ap- 
proved rates established by steamship 
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Motion Pictures ' 
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are sought by Navy. 
Postal Service 


is in motion. 


Radio 


Radio . Commissioner 


broadcaster at same place. 
Page 2, Col. 


Application of Mission Orphans 
Home Mission, at Dyersburg, 





Federal Radio Commission. 


| Distribution 
Exporting and Importing 
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fic from United States. 
Railroads 


state Commerce Commission. 


Commission. 





| sheet metal containers. 
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|,| state Commerce Commission. 


line blended at the plants, and 600,000 
barrels represents an estimate of the 
amount of natural gasoline sold direct 
to jobbers. Deducting these figures 
leaves 376,945,000 barrels for the pro-| 
duction of gasoline at refineries. This 
represents an increase over 1927 of 14 
The recovery of gasoline per| 
barrel of crude oil processed continued | 
to increase steadily and in 1928 amounted 
to 41.3 per cent as compared with 39.9 | 
per cent the previous year. 


Gasoline Yield Increases. 
Deducting natural gasoline from the | 
total gasoline production, the yields of 
gasoline from crude alone in the years 
1927 and 1928 were 36.0 and 37.4 per 
cent, respectively. The increase in yield 
'of gasoline in 1928 was due to several 
reasons, two of which were the increased 
recovery from cracking and the use of 
higher grade crude in California. Texas 
continued to be the leading gasoline- 
producing district, with an output of 
80,863,000 barrels, or 21 per cent of the 
total, followed by Califorina with an 
output of 66,676,000 barrels, or 18 per 
cent of the total. The daily average 
gasoline production, like crude runs, 
| reached its peak in September when it 
amounted to 1,122,000 barrels per day, 
The consumption of gasoline continued 
to increase in 1928 but the rate of in- 
|erease showed a tendency to fall back 
to a more conservative pace. The total 


theoretical basis and evidence must be 
adduced to establish such apportion- 
(J. C. Blair Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Conclusion of full text of decision 
of Board of Tax Appeals holding lease 
of properties of one railway by another | 
is insufficient to show affiliation for tax 
(St. Louis Bridge Co. et al. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Acquiescences and nonacquiescences 
in decision of Board of Tax Appeals an- 
nounced by Commissioner of Internal 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
the September number of Internal Rev- 
Page 9, Col. 7 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


New types of sound film projectors 
nt Page 5, Col. 4 


Post Office Department tests device 
to deliver and pick up mail while plane 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Tenn. 
for broadcasting station considered by 


Page 10, Col. 6 27d lard. 


Development of highway system in 
northern Mexico increases tourist traf- 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Decisions in rate cases by the Inter- 
Page 6 


| Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 
Page 6| 


| Investigation started by Interstate 


’ issi into rates on | Fi “aye 
Commerce Commission Pace 6 Col. 7 | decline in imports. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
Page 7 
IT Missouri Southern Railway allowed | rules that trade marks on books on col-| loans to cooperative associations of 


additional time to complete extension. | lection methods are registrable. 
Page 6, Col. 7 | 





indicated domestic demand for the year 
amounted to 328,489,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over 1927 of 11 per cent as com- 
pared with an increase of 14 per cent 
for 1927 over 1926. Daily average do- 
mestic demand for gasoline increased 
sa each month up to September, 





after which the seasonal element caused 
a gradual decline throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The situation as regards gasoline 
stocks constituted one of the brightest 
feaures of the year for the refiner. Stocks 
}did not accumulate in the Spring months 
| to the usual extent, which, combined 
|}with the increase in consumption, re- 
|sulted in storage reaching the extremely 
low point of 26,378,000 barrels on Sept, 
30. At the rate of total demand (do- 
mestic demand plus exports), then pre- 
|vailing, this figure represented only 23 
days’ supply. Furthermore, since the re- 





Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules act abolishing writs of error 
does not abolish necessity of taking 
exceptions to rulings of court below to 


peal. 
ter Clothing Corp.) Page 8, Col. 6 


Missouri District Court upholds Pro- 
hibition Commissioner in revoking Sun- 
shine Company’s permit for withdrawal 
| of alcohol. Page 8, Col. 3 


International Chamber of Commerce 
adopts principles resisting taxes of 
world business and investments, De- 
| partment of Commerce states. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of 


Latest Federal Court Decisions on 
page &. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
Labor 
Ten-year survey by Women’s Bu- 


reau, Department of Labor, reveals 
that majority of women workers are 
| native-born whites. Page 3, Col. 4 


Bureau of Labor Statistics issues a 
bulletin on labor legislation in Uru- 


Post Office Department en guay. Page 9, Col. 7 
iminati yy ds and reply . ‘ 
cape” me wn Page 1, Gol. 2 Laws Affecting Business 


Senator Norris introduces bill pro- 
posing extension of area in which sub- 
poena of Federal court may. be served. 

Page 2, Col. 4 





Interdepartmental committee dis- 
cusses ocean mail petitions. Patents 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


| District Court for District of Min- 


Series of tests with stamp-vending | nesota rules that patent for tractor ing progress explained by Director of 
and change-making machines for use in | wheels is invalid, it being anticipated | Information Bureau of Department. 
post offices now in progress, Post Office | by wheels manufactured by defendant 
Department announces. Page 2, Col. 4| and suit for infringement is dismissed. 


| (Leonard Nilson and Harold Nilson v: 


- |Ford Motor Company.) Page 8, Col. 2 
Eugene 0. | 
Sykes suggests that Joseph E. McCor- 
mack, applicant for radio station in 
Gadsden, Ala., share time with another | 


Patent suits filed. Page 9 


| Tariff 


Full text of address by Senator Sim- 





4| Mons opposing tariff bill. Page 2, Col. 1 
»| Department of Commerce announces 


that Italy has increased duty on drugs, 
: + Sweeden reduced coffee tariff and 
| Switzerland increased tariff on butter 
Page 5, Col. 5 


| Increases in tariff on manufactures 
| will not result in higher expenses to 
| farmers, says Senator Smoot. 

| Page 3, Col. 2 


Customs Court rules that certain 


Bulk of Colombian fish imports come | types of leather are free of tariff duty. 
from United States, according to De- | 
partment of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 1} 


Page 5, Col. 3 


Senator Simmons, as spokesman for 
minority, criticizes tariff bill as impos- 
ing burden on farmers and mass of con- 
sumers in speech in Senate; Senator 
Smoot replies. Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Conditions 


sumption of own products to effect 
change in trade balance. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce reports 
Japan’s August trade balance is favor- 
able becayse of excess of exports and 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 





Page 8, Col. 4 





finers must necessarily maintain large 
amounts of what they term “working 
stocks,” it follows that the actual days’ 
supply of gasoline on hand Sept. 30 was 
an exteremely low figure. 

Gasoline Exports Gain. 

Exports of gasoline continued to gain 
and in 1928 amounted to 52,904,000 bar- 
rels, an increase over the previous year 
of 19 per cent. The heaviest exports 
were recorded in May, June, and July. 
Imports of gasoline continued to be of 
comparatively little importance and de- 
clined to 4,198,000 barrels from 5,002,000 
barrels the year previous. 

Of the total gasoline output in 1928, 
219,168,000 barrels, or 58 per eent, was 
produced by straight-run methods, 122,- 
554,000 barrels, or 33 per cent by crack- 
ing, and 35,223,000 barrels, or 9 per cent, 
resulted from the use of natural gaso- 
line. This indicates an increase in the 
proportion of gasoline produced by crack- 
ing but a decrease in both of the other 
two methods. In general, conditions in 
1928 were favorable for cracking, that 
is, cracking stock§ were cheap and gaso- 
line prices were higher than in 1927. 

The production of kerosene in 1928 
was higher than in 1927—59,353,000 bar- 
rels in 1928, 56,114,000 barrels in 1927— 
but the percentage yield declined from 
6.8 to 6.5 per cent. The major portion 
of the increase in output was accounted 
for in exports, which rose from 19,537,- 
000 barrels in 1927 to 22,034,000 barrels 
in 1928. Total indicated domestic de- 
mand for the year amounted to 36,235,- 
000 barrels, a slight drop from 1927, 

Decline in Gas Oil Production, 

The production of gas oil and fuel oil 
in 1928 totaled 427,237,000 barrels in 
1928, a recovery from the crude proc- 
essed of 46.8 per cent as compared with 
47.4 per cent the previous year. This de- 
cline was due mainly to increased crack- 
ing. Stocks of gas oil and fuel oil east 
of California showed comparatively little 
change in 1928, which, in conjunction 
with the increase in output, would indi- 
cate a small increase in consumption over 
1927. Stocks of heavy crude and fuel 


oil in California increased over 5,000,000 | 


barrels in 1928 as preference was given 
to light crudes for refining purposes. 
The trend in the statistics of lubri- 
cants again reversed itself in 1928, when 
both production and indicated domestic 


|} support ‘assignments of error_on ap- | 
(Central Supply Co., Inc. v. Car- | 


Spanish government to urge con-| 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denies rehearing in cancellation of nota- 
tion “Ensemble” for garter brassieres. 
(Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc. v. Model 
Brassiére Co., Inc.) Page 8, Col. 1 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal reserve banks as of Sept. 11. 
Page 7, Col, 2 


Corporation Finance 


Earnings of public utility companies 
in July were larger than last year. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


, See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
/counting Office. Page 9 


|_ Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


Secretary of Treasury analyzes de- 
mand for Treasury certificates as shown 
by three-foldwoversubscription to new 
issue. ™ Page 1, Col. 1 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 
Bulk of German foreign loans were 
floated in United States since applica- 
tion of Dawes plan, according to De- 

partment of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Silver stocks in Shanghai show con- 
tinued increase, Department of Com- 
!merce is informed. Page 7, Col. 1 


‘Production 


| Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Conclusion of. full text of address of 
Secretary of Labor on problems of agri- 
culture and of coal industry. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


_ Improvement recorded in agriculture 
in past few years reviewed and work 
of Department of Agriculture in aid- 





Page 5, Col. 2 


Supervisors of vocational education 
; in agriculture and trainers of teachers 
in agriculture in agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges meet in Washington, 
D. C., to consider objectives of iabors 
and plans for accomplishment. 
j Page 2, Col. 7 


Refrigeration—An article by Hugh 
G. Boutell, chief, information section, 
Bureau of Standards. Page 9 


Department of Agriculture issues 
September number of the Agricultural 
Situation. Page 9, Col. 7! 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
farmer’s bulletin on trembles. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Bureau of Reclamation issues the | 
| September number of the New Rec- | 
lamation Era. Page 9, Col. 7| 


Senator Nye opposes provision for 
milling of Canadian wheat in bond for 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Production of wheat in Canada low- 
|est of any year since 1924, Commerce 
, Department states. Page 3, Col. 1 


Bulk of Colombian fish imports come 
from United States, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 5, Col. 1 


Australia conducts experiments to 
| determine possibility of raising large 
crops of tobacco, Department of Com- | 
merce is advised. Page 5, Col. 1 


| British consumption of foreign to- 
| bacco increases and of colonial tobacco 
decreases. Page 5, Col. 4 


| re-export. 








| Farm Board authorizes supplemental 


growers of redtop seed and rice. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 





demand were higher. This was contrary 
to the expectations of those that main- 
tain that oil-savers and reclaimed oil are 
reducing the refinery demand for ‘lubri- 
cating oils by motor vehicles. 

The paraffine wax industry was favored 
with_an increased demand for their prod- 
uct both from domestic and foreign buy- 
ers in 1928 and experienced a compara- 
tively prosperous year. Production in- 
creased but stocks fell from 150,638,000 
pounds on Jan, 1 to 110,344,000 pounds 
on Dec. 31, 1928. 

Natural. Gasoline Increases. 

According to monthly reports, the pro- 
duction of natural gasoline in 1928 
amounted to 1,777,700,000 gallons. The 
final figure, obtained by a complete an- 
nual canvass of all plants, amounted to 
1,814,034,000 gallons, an increase over 
the previous year of 11\per cent as ¢om- 
pared with 20 per cent the year previous. 

The production of natural gasoline in 
1928 was fairly steady until September, 
after which it increased rapidly to the 
end of the year. The main reasons for 
this late-season increase were the stimu- 
lation accorded by increased prices and 
the increase in output resultant from 
new plants and extensions in the Greater 
Seminole district. This district was sup- 
posed to have reached its peak as a nat- 
ural gasoline producer early in 1928, but 
the discovery of new pools and produc- 
tion incident to the application of the 
gas-lift principle resulted in a material 
increase in output. Although blending 
at the plants declined, the use of natural 
gasoline by refiners in 1928 showed a 
material increase and stocks at the plants 
decreased from 30,800,000 gallons on Jan, 
1 to 25,500,000 gallons on Dec, 31, 1928. 





Petitions for Ocean Mail 
Considered by Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the new law now are pending before 
the Committee from the United States 
Lines, Inc., and the Tampa International 
Steamship . Corporation, both private 





companies, which have purchased ships 
from the Federal Government. The 
United States Lines, Inc., bought the 
ships of United States Lines, including 
the “Leviathan” and the vessels of the 
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Free state of Saxony proves good | 
market for American dental supplies, P. er sonnel 
Department of Commerce is informed. Citi hi 
Page 5, Col. 4 tizensnip 


Forest Products 


Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, develops improved method of 
using glue theréby effecting more com- 
plete utilization of wood. Page 1, Col. 7 


Furs 


Department of Conmmerce announces 
that silver fox farming has developed 
{to such an extent in. Norway that 
jeracker factories have been built to 
| supply the animals food. 

* Page 5, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Conclusion of full text of address of 
Secretary of Labor on problems of agri- |, 
culture and of coal industry. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, announces result of experi- 
ments in applying pressure to crude 
shale oil to produce gasoline. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Increase in 1928 of 7 per cent in 
consumption of all petroleum oils, in- 
crease of 2 per cent in stocks, and high- 
est record of production reported by 
Bureau of Mines. Page 1, Col. 5 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


_ Earnings of public utility companies 
in July were larger than last year. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Quarterly surveys to be made of sales 
and stocks of refrigerator dealers, says 
chief of electrical equ‘pment division, 
Department of Commerce. Page 1, Col. 4 





| 





Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 
Bureau of Standards issues a simpli- 


fied practice recommendation for grind- 
ing wheels. Page 9, Col. 7 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Senator La Follette announces: he 
will urge early approval of resolution | 
for investigation into textile industry 
by Federal Trade and Tariff Commis- | 


7h Page 1, Col 5/ Fort Stanton, N. Mex. Page 9, Col. 7 
es 
Purchasing Immigration 
d ye Total remittances sent to Lithuania 
Production Statistics by American immigrants decreased 


Increase in 1928 of 7 per cent in | ene = aes, ee of Com- 


consumption of all petroleum oils, in- 
crease of 2 per cent in stocks, and high- 
est record of production reported by 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Production of wheat in Canada low- 
est of any year since 1924, Commerce 
Department states. Page 3, Col. 1 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Consumption 


Spanish government to urge con- 
sumption of own products to effect 
change in trade balance. 


Page 5, Col. 1 |Louis Herman Bash for post as as- 
| sistant to Quartermaster General with 


British consumption of foreign ‘to- 


bacco increases and of colonial tobacco | 78" of brigadier general 
Page 5, Col. “ll | Henry Clay Fisher and Earl Royer as 
assistants to Surgeon General with 

rank of brigadier general. 


decreases. 


Foreign Markets 


Free state of Saxony proves good 
market for American dental supplies, | 
Department of Commerce is informed. | 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Farm Board authorizes supplemental 
loans to cooperative associations of 
growers of redtop seed and rice. 

Page 1, Col. 6 











American Merchant Lines. The Tampa 
International purchased the vessels op- 
erated by the Gulf-West Mediterranean 
Steamship Corporation. 

The Shipping Board, it was announced 
recently, has held up the proposed sale 
of the ships of the American France 
and American Diamond lines pendirig the 
decision of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee. 


|Loans Granted to Growers 


Of Redtop Seed and Rice 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Board Sept. 12 follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board Sept. 12 an- 
nounced that it has agreed to make sup- 
plemental loans to redtop seed and rice 
growers’ cooperative associations which 
have qualified for loans from the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks. 

To the Egyptian Seed Growers Ex- 
change of Flora, Ill., which is affiliated 
with the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Board will make an advance 
of two cents a pound in addition to a 
maximum of 7 cents a pound obtained 
from the Intermediate Credit Bank, thus 
enabling the Association to advance to 
grower members a maximum of 9 cents 
\@ pound on their crop. 


John O. Coon, . president, Egyptian 
Seed Growers Exchange, and Curt An- 
derson, secretary of the exchange, and 
Harrison Fahrnkopf, of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, appeared before the 
Board in connection with the applica- 
tion of the exchange. They said the 





organization began operation in 1922 
with 581 farmers and today has a mem- 
bership of 802 farmers, representing ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 pounds of seed, 
or 10 per cent of the seed produced 
in the territory. The exchange owns and 
operates four warehouses in Southern 
Tilinois. 

| citations having obtained loans from In- 
| termediate Credit Banks are made eligible 
on an equitable basis for supplemental 
loans. he Board has approved a sup- 
plemental advance to the: Rice Growers 
Association of California, Sacramento, 
Calif., on No. 1 grade paddy rice cov- 
ered by bonded warehouse receipts, the 


of aliens under treaty obligations, as 
tenants under French law, as on equal- 
ity with French citizens. Page 1, Col. 2 


of Congress. 


Ambassador to Great Britain, Charles 
G. Dawes, on negotiations for limiting 
of naval armaments in reply to recent 
proposal 
State announces. 


States urges immediate negotiations to 
terminate extraterritorial privileges. 


study of opposition to Navy reduction. 


sador Dawes by State Department ‘fa- 
vorable to naval agreement with Great 
Britain, Secretary of State, 
Stimson, states. 


world clock designed by R. E. Gould, 
Bureau of Standards, attracts unusual 
attention at Spanish exposition. 


to succeed Senator Tyson, is given Com- 
mittee assignments. 


that North Carolina and Tennessee 
have acquired land necessary for Fed- 
eral parks at Great Smoky Mountains 
and Shenandoah Park. Page 1, Col. 5 


of rules ‘to be observed by patients at 
the Marine Hospital for Tuberculosis, 


hibition Commissioner in revoking Sun- 


shine Company’s permit for withdrawal 
of alcohol. 


tract for extension of dry dock at 
Charleston, S. C., has been ‘awarded. 


make special allowance for clothing and 
equipment of Army officers. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


ended Sept. 17 wasj11.1 compared to a 
rate of 10.2 in the same cities for the 


same week last year, Public Health 
Service says. Page 2, Col. 4 | 





7 ; : | 
All cooperative rice marketing asso- | 






























































Issue 


French government determines rights 


Education 
New books received by the Library 
; Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
, Page 9 
Foreign Relations 
Communication sent to American 


of British, Department of 
, ; Page 1, Col. 1 
Chinese government in noie to United 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Secretary Stimson urges exhaustive 
Page 1, Col. 3 ; 


Communication dispatched to Ambas- 


enry L. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


General 


Department of Commerce reports 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Senator Brock, Tennessee, appointed 


Page 3, Col. 7 


National Park Service announces 


Congress, hour by hour. Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
: Page 3 
Daily engagements of the President. 


Page 3 
Health 
Public Health Service issues a copy 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Law Enforcement 
Missouri District Court upholds Pro- 


Page 8, Col. 3 
National Defense 


Navy Department announces con- 


Page 6, Col. 6 
War Department opposes plan to 


Page 2, Col. 4 


President Hoover nominates Col. 


and Cols. 


: Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 
Vital Statistics 


Mortality rate in 62 cities for week 


maximum of this loan to be $200,000, 
and also a supplemental loan on paddy 
or milled rice stored in mill warehouses 
covered by bonded receipts, the. max- 
imum of this loan not to exceed $30,000: 

E. L. Adams, president, presented the 
application of the Rice Growers Asso- 
ciation of California, which controls 


more than 90 per cent of .the rice.grown 
in California. 


New Gluing Methods 
Eliminate Wood Wastes 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
for calculating pressure on. joints also 
are given. 
The use of glue in the fabrication of 
wood products brings about more com- 
plete utilization of timber through the 


small sizes of material. 
article of glued-wood construction repre- 


sents an economy in the use of timber | 


resources. a 

The bulletin has been published as 
Departmental Bulletin No. 1500-D, The 
Gluing of Wood. Copies may be pro- 
cured free of-charge while the supply 
lasts by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Request for Radio Station 
In Tennessee Considered 


Poor radio reception’ by day in the 
vicinity of Dyersburg, Tenn., was ad- 


vanced by A. E, Augerson Sept. 12 at 


a hearing before the Federal Radio Com- 


mission as @ reason for granting of 
the application of the Mission Orphans’ 


Home Mission for permission to construct 
a broadcasting station in that com- 
munity. 


The application calls for a station to, 


use a frequency of 1,210 kilocycles with 
a power of 50 watts. Radio Commis- 
sioner Eugene O. Sykes, who presided 
at the hearing, informed Mr. Augerson 
that Tennessee already has more than 
its allotted share of radio channels, Con- 


sequéntly, he said, it would be difficult 
to make room for the proposed station. 





‘Changes in Tariff 
Made by Three 

Foreign Nations 

Italy,” Sweden, and ‘Swidbbr- 
land Revise Rates; Cus- 


toms. Rules Amended in 
_ Other Countries. 





~ EContinued from Page 5.1 
application to ‘the division of foreign 
tariffs or the ‘nearest ‘district office of 
the Bureau. * 


A decree of the national council of 
administration of Uruguay, dated July 
1, 1929, and published in the Diario 
Oficial, reduces the customs valuation 
for articles of blown, pressed, or molded 
glass, from 0.50 to '0.20 pesos per legal 
kilo.. This decree repeals a previous 
decree, dated Apr. 29, by which the cus- 
toms: valuation for this item had been 





| traffic on the roads. 





use of lower grades, inferior species, and 


Nearly every | uting area. 


increased. from 0.20 pesos: to 0:50 pesos 
per legal kilo. The duty on glass arti- 
cles is 31 per cent plus a surtax of 14 
per cent of the official valuations. 


A ‘decree of the Uruguayan national 
council @f: administration, dated July 15, 
1929, and published in the Diario Oficial, 
modifies articles 7 and 21 of the decree 
of July 1, with respect to the tests for 
determining gasoline consumption, as 
follows: 


Art. 7. The tests of the automobiles 
will be. made .at a. minimum velocity 
of 50 kilometers per hour and-the trucks 
at an average minimum -speed of 40 
kilometers per hour. Cars as: well as 
trucks, will start. their. run from a 
stopped position and during the run will 
only be permitted to release the gears 
in cases of necessity. The use of the 
foot accelerator will be obligatory. The 
technician in charge will also require, 
that reasonable distances within the 
fixed run be made in first and seeond 
gear, and backwards, as well as start- 
ing the motor a number of times, -tak- 
ing into consideration the condition of 


Provision for Tests. 


_ Art. 21. All the automobiles concern- 
ing which the importer request the re- 
fund of the duties referred to in sub- 
division C of art. 1, and which for any 


|reason have not been included in this 


class up to that time, will be subject to 
the inspection and individual test as men- 
tioned in the preceding article. When 
the automobiles referred to above have 
passed through’ the customs, they will 
be subject to tests with an automobile of 


| the same make and type. 


A dgcrée of the Uruguayan govern- 
ment dated July 8, 1929, provides for the 
removal of the export duties and _restic- 
tions that have affected the exportation 
of livestock, reports acting commercial 
attache, Spencer B. Green, Montevide 
(Formerly the Uruguayan government! 
levied an export duty. on ‘livestock 
amounting to 4 per cent of an official 
valuation fixed by law.) 


A measure of law introduced by the ‘ 


;national council of administration of 


Uruguay on June 4, 1929, and published 
in La Aduana Uruguaya, Montevideo, 
provides for a reduction in the customs 
valuation on item 998 of the comple-. 
mentary schedule of small wares and 
textiles, “tricolines, zephyrs and similar, 
of artificial silk and cotton, for shirts 


| or pyjamas, per square meter, 0.30 peso,” 


which will now be split up into two 
items, as follows: tricolines and zephyrs 
and similar, of artificial silk and cotton, 


| for shirts and pyjamas, when the per- 
| centage of artificial silk is not over 15 


per cent, per square meter, 0.30 peso; 
the same, when the percentage of arti- 
ficial silk is over 15 per cent, per. square 
meter, 0.40 pesos. (The import duty on 
tricolinés and zephyrs is 31 per cent plus 
a surtax of 14 per cent of the official 
valuations.) ‘ 

Venezuela.—The Venezuelan. eustoms 
require that shipments of merchandise 
by parcel post from the United States 
to Venezuela. show the net weight of 
contents. on tags covering such ships 
ments, according to Consul. N; M. Wal: 
cott, Caracas. Recently fines have been 
imposed by the treastry department of 
Venezuela for failure of the shipper to 
show the net weight although the gross 
weight was stated. 





Quarterly Surveys Planned 
Of Trade in Refrigerators 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
returns received, after w'ich the figures 
obtained will be released to the public. 
It is estimated that at least. 20,000 deal- 
ers will be questioned. 


This proposed survey parallels one 
now being conducted by the’ electrical 
equipment division cooperating with the 
radio division of the above-mentioned as- 
sociation, ‘it was stated. The results 
probably will be tabulated according to 
wholesale areas, thus giving manufae- 
turers, advertisers, . distributors and 
dealers information relative -to stocks 
held and sales made in each such distrib- 

This will enable the manu- 
facturers not only to compare their of 
figures each quarter with the totals fo 
the industry but also, after’ a series of 
reports is obtained, to be able to plot , 
the trend so as to afford them better 
knowledge of future possihilities in mak- 
ing up production schedules and arrang~ 
ing for the purchase of raw materials. 


Inasmuch as the cost of. distribution 
appears to be one of the ajot problems 
confronting industry today, it was stated, 
such a comprehensive survey should be 
of inestimable, value to the industry: 
The only questionable feature éonnected 
with the survey is in regard to the re- 
sponse of the dealers. It was hoped they 
will understand the benefits to be de- 
rived by the industry and that a large 
percentage will reply to the question- 
naire. 

The heating appliance division of the 
association also has requested the elec- 
trical equipment division of the Depart- 
ment to handle for it-a similar survey, 
but details have, not been sufficientiy 
discussed as yet, it was stated. 











M. Augerson, in support of the applica. 
tion, said that station KMOX of St, 





Louis, was heard in Dyersburg onl 
about 70 per cent of the time and KSV, 
also -of St. Louis, -only occasionally, 4 





